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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


diwaiipesinns 
ge WEEK has been full of rumours as to the European 

action in Poland. On the one hand, we have a story that 
the Emperor has sent Marshal Niel to St. Petersburg, and as that 
officer was despatched thither before the Crimean war, and to Turin 
before the Italian campaign, wise people think, of course, there 
is a good deal in that. Then, three Marshals present at a cavalry 
dinner given at Versailles listened without objection to a speech in 
which a Colonel de Pajol hoped soon to be employed in befriending 
a kindred nation, and there may be something in that. Then 
there is a talk of a loan for sixteen millions sterling, and there 
would be a good deal in that, if it were only true. On the other 
hand, it is said that Earl Russell's idea of declaring Poland 
forfeited by breach of the Treaties of Vienna was prevented by 
Herr von Bismark, who declared that his master would treat such 
adespatch as a declaration of war, and that the Emperor is resolved 
not to move unless England or Austria will assist. Amidst all the 
talk the only thing certain is that the Poles are becoming 
dispirited and the Russians more inexorable, that General Berg 
is relying solely on terror, and that the misery of all Poles at home 
is that of sane men locked up in a vast lunatic asylum. 


The precise relation of Germany to Denmark is still uncertain, 
for while, on the one hand, the Diet refuses to entertain Earl 
Russell's suggestions because the quarrel is a “domestic ” one, on 
the other, no great preparations are making for execution. The 
King of Denmark has made, however, a speech which certainly 
contemplates war as more than a possibility. ‘‘ History,” he said, 
“shall not tell that the last of the Oldenburgs parcelled out Den- 
mark.” If, however, fortune declared against them, and France 
and Sweden permitted the southern province of Scandinavia to be 
absorbed, *‘ ‘Then I will descend from the throne, and will proclaim 
the Republic. I passed three years of my youth in Switzerland ; 
I have studied the laws and institutions of that country, and I am 
convinced that no people in Europe is more fitted for the Republi- 
can system than my dear Danish people.” Kings who rise to that 
temper are seldom beaten, and the German Princelings may pause 
when the chief of an ancient monarchy threatens to put the red 
cap on his head. ‘The first Prince who allies himself heartily with 
the Revolution will shake a good many sand-built edifices. 


It is the habit of the hour in England to regard the Northerners 
as the only party to the American contest who are trying to make 
money by the war. The Southern correspondent of the Times 
confesses, however, that the “‘ hunger and thirst ” for money per- 
vades the South as well; that the “ very air is corrupted by the 
presence of the hosts of Hebrews and blockade-runners,” and that 
“ horse thieves, burglars, and occasionally garotters, swarm in the 
streets of Richmond.” The patriotic resistance to the North has 
not, it would seem, extinguished the thirst for money, or social 
disorder, or any ordinary form of crime. Why shouldit? The 
suffering is encountered for slavery, and slavery has no other basis 
whatever than intense avarice. It pays, or it would be denounced, 
like every other offence to human instincts. 





On Monday Mr. Gladstone laid the first stone of an institute 
established at Burslem, in Staffordshire, in honour of Wedgwood, 
the Potter. After the usual ceremonies and the presentation of an 





address to himself, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to read—at least the 
rey"&ter says so—one of the finest oratorical efforts he has ever 
yet made, a speech which from end to end does not contain a trace 
of being a written composition. Its one single subject was the 
alliance between grace and utility, and after speaking four columns 
of the Zimes, Mr. Gladstone ‘could not say that his ideas were 
altogether exhausted,” and proceeded to speak another, little infe- 
rior to the first. We have remarked on his speech in another place, 
and have only to add here that there is but one quality of porce- 
lain in which Mr. Gladstone's eloquence must always remain want- 
ing, and that is thinness. Several other speeches were made, but that 
of Mr. Beresford Hope is only described as eloguent—we suppose 
he described the South as the china and the North as the delf of 
the world—and Earl Granville uttered a long piece of “ humour,” 
which, as reported, is hardly intelligible. 


Mr. Ferrand has made one of his “ big bow-wow” speeches at 
Devonport, in which he called Lord Palmerston a gambler, a 
political impostor, and jockey, Lord Russell a juggler, and accused 
Sir Arthur Buller of vilifying and traducing him. He recounted 
to the electors how many bold questions he put to the Go- 
vernment about the dockyard labourers, and how little answer 
he obtained; how often he had alarmed the Government, and 
how violently he had denounced it. He expressed warm sym- 
pathy for the Irish, of which he gave a somewhat singular 
proof. He did not vote, he siys, on the Catholic Prison Chaplains’ 
Bill, because he was sure that there were strong arguments on 
both the Protestant and the Catholic sides :—‘* If half a million of 
Irish were brought into the country, as the millowners had done 
in Lancashire, they had no right to do so without providing the 
means of religious consolation for them, and it was upon that 
ground he remained neutral, and he thought he was justified in so 
doing.” Clearly, Mr. Ferrand contemplates sending all the half 
million of Irish to prison for their religous consolation,—a stronger 
Protestant measure than even the Protestant party contemplated, 
aud in hesitating at which we think he was fully justified. 


Fuller accounts from Japan have been received this week, and 
are enough to shock the moral sense of the whole civilized world. 
It appears that the five English men-of-war who, on the requisition 
of Colonel Neale, attempted to extort redress from the Prince of 
Satsuma, failed in that object. The Prince met them with ninety 
guns mounted on well-built batteries, and, after two days of con- 
flict, the squadron steamed away without having obtained any 
concessions or dismounted all the guns. They had, however, lost 
two excellent officers, Captain Wilmot and Lieutenant Josling, 
and sixty-three men, and had committed one of the most astound- 
ing acts in the history of modern warfare. They shelled the city 
of Kagosima, a place with the population of Sheffield, continued 
shelling after it had been set on fire, and succeeded in burning it to 
the ground. All the buildings, public and private, except the 
Prince’s house and the military works, were consumed, and after 
forty-eight hours of burning the masses of smoke were still visible 
fourteen miles away. ‘There seems scarcely a doubt that the bom- 
bardment was intended to destroy the town. The loss of life must 
have been enormous, and of all who died not a dozen could have 
had anything to do with the quarrel. No such act has stained our 
arms for years, and for years the one answer to our pleadings in 
favour of national justice and humanity will be ‘* Kagosima.” 


The Warsaw correspondent of the Times gives an account of the 
Russian proceedings in that capital, which helps to explain the 
bitter personal hate borne by the inhabitants to the Government. 
He was passing through the streets by the Town Hall, and saw the 
Cossacks striking the passers-by with their whips in pure wanton- 
ness. The blows were not severe, and were only given because 
Poles hold a blow an inexpiable insult. The Cossacks flick their 
whips in the faces of the bystanders with a sort of savage enjoy- 
ment of the practice, and the writer ‘‘ saw no blow taken except 
with an expression of disdain from the receiver.” Remember that 
the whippers are savages, and the whipped civilized men, that a 
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woman is struck as readily as a man, 





that remonstrance is foll al 
by instant execution, and t} 
lutely hope less, exe “pt from revolution. 


The military news from Am rica is more striking than important. 
The accounts from the West all represent that Nosecranz, though 
not yet joined by any reinforcements, holds his own at Chatia- 
nooga, an] that Bragy’s attention is turned without much result 





towards Burnside, wh o is still at Knoxville. In Virginia, General 
Lee, on the 10th and 11th inst., made a movement as if to throw 
himself between General Meade and Washington, and a Federal 
force sent out to reconnoitre was driven back. General Meade 
immediately retreated, first to the north bank of the Rappaben - 
nock and then to Fairfax, where, by the latest intelligence (17th 
October) he still continues, General Lee having advanced to the 
old ground of Bull’s Run. ‘The news caused, at first, some little 
excitement; but the whole movement seems to be one of those 
indecisive efforts to which we are accustomed in this war. If 
General Lee crosses the Potomac he will be driven back again, 
and if he does not cross it he can accomplish nothing. ‘The only 
Southern benefit from the advance is the clearness with which it 
marks how very little ground the North has yet gained in Virginia. 
General Meade has received reinforcements, there is a considerable 
army behind the works in Washington, and the President has 
called for 300,000 volunteers. 

The elections in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Towa, Indiana, and the 
territories of Nevala, Nebrasa, and Colorado, have resulted in a 
great triumph for the Republican party, and show a very great 
reaction from the Dem»ecratic majorities of last year. In Ohio the 
Republican majority over Vallandigham is 52,000, without count- 
ng the volunteers’ vote, who are permitted to vote in camp, and 
who wii! probably vote almost unanimously y for the mee sblica un. 
In Pennsylvania the Republican majority is 20,000, out of a total 
vote of near 90,000, or between one-quarter and one-fifth, Every- 
where the Republican party has very great majorities ; but the 
curious thing is that the Democratic Congress elected a year 
ago, has not yet had a session, and when it meets two months hence 
the country will have changed its mind, and proved that it has done 
so. When it represented the country it could not deliberate ; 
now that it does not, it begins to speak. ‘The Congress will be the 
expression of an obsolete state of feeling, for which the legislative 
ae ions of the Federal Governmer nt seem anxiously to provide. 


Alderman Salomons addresse 1 his ¢ onatitu nts at Greenwich 
on W ednesday. He was satisfied with the Parliament which had 
reduced tea Sd. a pound, and income-tax 2d.—had provided for the 
nd Princess of Wales, hel spe 1 Laneashire, and k pt out of 
Ile saw nothing but difficulty in connection with 








Princes a 
mischief. 
Poland, whether we we :t forward or went back, and the Alderman 





could not make up his mind which was best. As for America, 
when he was a young mau he hal wept over a slave auct’on; 
but he had always foreseen that whenever the slavery ques- 
tion came to be settled, it could be settled ouly by disunion 
or the sword, and of the two peoples who were fighti: 
1@ tock part with the 





one for slavery the other against it—! 





for: apparently because they had always taken the same line, 
while the North had manekel theirs, and are now opposing what 
they formerly tolerate]. The Alderman evidently respects con- 


sistency y, even in those over whose vices his too tender heart weeps. 
How much more he must sympathize with the bigots who still per- 
secute the Jews, than with those who have abandoned their pre- 


wed them to every social and political privilege ! 





judices, and v 





The Honourable Frederick Lygon has exchanged Tewkesbury for 
West Worcestershire, where he was elected on Monday unopposed, 
He ale “l the opportunity to make a severely virtuous speech 
liti i] especially with reference to Lord [al- 
merston, who ‘had done more to degrade and demoralize 

ublic opinion than any other statesman.” Considering that 
Lyyon is still a follower of Mr. Disraeli, this is remark 
able language. Lord Palmersten has at least clung tenacior 


to one or two manly political feclings, and one or two fixed ideas, 





ballot, hatred to the slave trade, fear of French 
influeuce in Syria, antipathy to the Suez Canal. We are not 
aware that any weaknesses of this kind can be attributed to Mr. 
Disracl'; but Mr. Lygon is something of a political prig, who 
probably wished to show his own severe Conservatism, and only 
chose Lord Palmerston as his foil. He ae ge to Lord Palmer- 
ston because he was a mere political weather-glass, showing the 
state of public opinion. We have no profound admiration for | 


Lord Palmerston, but it does at least require greater susceptibility | 
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a mind than Mr. Lygon can at all appreciate, to enter into the 
phases of public feeling. An automaton has no difficulty in being 
conservative ; and might even, perhaps, be so constructed as to 
rise to order, like the Honourable Mr. |_ygon, when the standing 
orders are not perfectly complied with. 


The United Kingdom Alliances for promoting majorities in any 
district to put down the sale of all intoxicating liquors in that dis- 
trict held a crowded meeting at Manchester yesterday week. “ There 
would be,” said Mr. Lawson, * as little compulsion as possible in 
the Bill ;” if any district “* wished to have drink, pauperism, crime, 
and lunacy, let them have it; but if any district wished to have 
the absence of drink, with propriety, sobriety, and order, then it 
was unspeakably unjust that they, to gratify the passions and 
interests of a small minority, should inflict misery on that locality.” 
Mr. Lawson has a somewhat different measure of justice and 
injustice than ours. The true object of the Bill is to sacrifice the 
sober and temperate, who are not afraid of the neighbourhood of 
intoxicating drink, to those who are. Suppose any city, de- 
moralized by bears and bulls, wished to vote for “the absence” 
of stock exchanges, ‘“‘ with sobriety and order,” it would 
be exactly equally rational to grant its request. Temptations to 
crime should be put down; but if all opportunities for what is 
harmless or beneficial, that incidentally become temptations to 
crime, are to be put down, the human race may commit suicide at 
once, for life is at an end. 


Mr. Chase's criticism on England in Ohio was by no means so 
extravagant as Mr. Reuter reported it, but rather of the good- 
humoured, jocose kind. He called us *“ unneighbourly,” indeed ; 
but, perhaps, of the people, though not of the Government, this 
may be true. ‘ Of late years,” he said, “ we have seen manifesta- 
tions of an unkind and unfriendly spirit, and sometimes I have felt 


|as if I should like to take mother England by the hair, and give 


h-r a good shaking. Iam not sure that this would be the * wisest 
course.’ ‘This is not exactly what a Cabinet Minister would say 
in England; but the American Cabinet do not go in for official 
dignities, and always speak in déshabille. But where is the 
Englishman who has not often expressed, during the different 
squabbles with America, the ardent wish to chastise Jonathan in a 
far more violent manner? Mr. Chase was, perhaps, more impru- 
dent in anticipating that the time would come when * this republic 
of ours will be re-established from the Gulf towards the Pole, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, based upon free labour ;” but 
even that is moderate, when compared with the Monroe doctrine, 
hat all interfering races must be violently expelled. 


Mr. H. Ward Beecher made another long and final speech this 
day week at Manchester. His speaking is not to our mind, but, 
the whole, with a few violent, and a few vulgar, and a few foolish 
things, he has said in an apt and vigorous way many sagacious, 
and some wise ones, and reached a class which a more cultivated 
speaker would not have attracted. He told his admirers, 
at Radley’s Hotel, for instance, that if the negro was really 
the link between the man and the monkey, the sooner 
they went and preached to the monkeys the better, which 
wus a vivid way of saying that religious truth is the ap- 
pointed means of raising man from the lowest to the highest level, 
and a much more graphic and rememberable way of saying it 
than ours. We do not know that we could join with him in say- 
ing that God cured his sore throat on purpose that he might speak 
at Exeter Hall; but if he believed this himself, perhaps, he did not 
speak the worse for his rather narrow creed. He has done good, 
on the whole, by his tour, though he has not satisfied fastidious 
tastes. 





A valuable letter in Monday's Duily News, from the Manchester 
districts, explained one great obstacle to the return of prosperity to 
the smaller mills. The Indian cotton, says the writer, requires so 
much alteration of the machinery from that in use for the old 
American cotton, that many of the smaller capitalists, especially 
if the mills be mortgaged, cannot raise the new capital needed. 
Ile instances one mill, formerly worked on a capital of 17,0007, 
which had sunk more than 50,000/. before the custom could be 
brought back to it. Of course, this operates very pr: sjudici ially 
with the smaller owners, and only a very high selling price of 
cotton and a brisk demand can tide the minor capitalists over the 
bar. 





The electoral reports from Prussia show a decided increase in 
the strength of the Liberal party. A few more Conservatives have 
been returned in places ruled by the officials; but Berlin has sent 
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up none but Liberals. Herr von Vincke, leader of the Moderates, 
has been rejected as too Conservative, and Herr Jacobi, who in 
1848 told the late King that ‘that it was the misfortune of 
monarels never to listen to the truth,” is among those returned. 
‘The new Chamber will be a shade more determined than the last, 
and the Feudalists expect that the King will be driven to abolish 
the Constitution and proclaim himself absolute. Poor man, he does 
not want to give any cruel orders ; but the situation of a serjeant- 


major whose men will not “stand at ease” by order is not | 


enviable. ne 

Mr. Neate, it appears, Radical-Liberal candidate, once un- 
seated, will be returned for Oxford; Mr. Hayter, son of the 
Whig whip, seems secure for Windsor; and a vacancy has just been 
caused at Andover by the death of Mr. Cubitt. It is believed that 
he will be succeeded by a near relative, but no writ will be granted 
until Parliament meets. There has been an unusual mortality 


among members this recess. 


Mr. John Laird on Friday took the occasion of a Volunteer | 


celebration to make a long and, in parts, very able speech on the 
national defences. He announced that he had broken the law in 
the matter of the Alabama with a gusto of which he might have 
been ashamed ; but much of his discourse was well worth hearing. 
He advocated strongly the mixed system of Government ship- 


building by contracts and dockyards, so that the State might have | 


its own establishments, yet benefit by the vast private yards which 
would then learn how to do Government work. No single comp- 
troller, however able, could carry all the ship-building brains of 
the country in his head. For the same reason, he deprecated the 
monopoly granted to Sir William Armstrong, which had ended in 
a gun not equal to the 68-pounder, and a loss to the nation of 
240.0002. 


The Turks have publishe| their budget for 1863-64. According | 


to this statement the revenue will be in round numbers 13,684,000/., 
vnd th: expenditure about 189,000/. less. ‘The army consumes 
about four millions, the navy one, the Court more tiian one, and 


the debt about four and a half. Public Instruction and Works | 


together consume less than 50,000/. The total is, of course, satis- 
factory; but there is not the slightest proof that the paper account 
corresponds with the facts, or that the Sultan, in a freak, may not 


order a new fleet, or declare a new war, or give away a new do- | 


native, and so upset all that his patient accountants have arranged. 
What is the use of a budget when the Sovereign can take all he 
likes, and was bred up in a harem ? 





Mr. Maine, the legisiative member of the India Council, has 
devise l a sensible plan for preventing breaches of contract. He 
proposes to set up a number of courts on the principle of county 
courts, with power up to 50/. to order specific fulfilment of con- 
tract, and to impose heavy damages if the order is not obeyed. 
The courts are to be without appeal, except on law points, and the 
procealings are to be oral and summary. ‘This law removes the 
great objection to all former plans, which placed the peasantry 





under the gangs of public plunderers known as police ; but the | 
difficulties are not all at anend. Government has to find fitting | 


julges,—civilians are useless, as they are promoted too fast,—and 
has then to devise some means by which the ryot shall be prevented 
from conveying away all his property the day before the trial. 
That latter practice is the difficulty of all Indian laws for 


executing decrees. 


A long official report has been published upon the gold-diggings 
r2cently discovered in La Chaudiére, in French Canada. ‘The drift 
of the information collected by Mr. F. 'T. Judah, Clerk to the 
Crowa domains, is that the average out-turn per man does not 
much exceed eight shillings per day; but in exceptional cases and 


for limited periods the miners’ receipts have risen to five pounds a | 
day. The extent of the gold-field seems undetermined, and as the 


miners are all hubitans, perfect order prevails. 


The annual summary of the local taxation of England has been | 


published this week, and the figures are a little curious. ‘The total 
anount thus raised, which, however, is incomplete, is 3,462,685/., of 
wh ch the principal items are :— 
£ 

Church Rates . . . . - « « . 232,907 

Bes «6 +s ss oe «+o BBR 

Drainage and Embankment. . . . 142,053 

District and Highway Rates, &c. . . 436,000 

Improvement . ..... .- + 290,779 

Burial Rates. 1. ww ee + | 98,405 

Harbour Dues. . . . . . «. «1,042,967 


The ratepayers owe no less than eleven millions. The amount 
raised for Church rates is increased by 50,000/. a year derived 
from property, and of the whole sum expended 129.2457, was for 
public worship, the rest for repairs. 

The disastrous effort of M. Nadar to bring his great balloon to 
earth, after his tour over France and Germany, on the 19th 
inst., has given rise to many striking descriptions from the 
various members of that unfortunate party. The first adventure 
was a challenge from a Belgian Custom house‘officer, who evidently 
| took it for granted that tariff boundaries run up in a direct line 

to the zenith, and would have passionately demande octroi from 

Milton's Satan, as he passed the different parallels of latitude in the 

sky,—but these amusing incidents were soon to be succeeded by less 

agreeable experiences. During the night of the 18th, the balloon 
cruised about from the mouth of the Scheldt to Hanover, and on 
the 19th, at sunrise, was over that State. The glory of the 
| sunrise for a time blinded the party to the fact that the sun’s heat 
was swelling out the gas in the balloon, so that soon it would burst 
the silk; but when this was discovered the order was given to 
descend, and gas let out. The balloon then descended from a region 
of celestial calm into the fierce wind which was sweeping the surface 
of the earth, the grappling-irons or anchors gave way—and the great 
creature dragged, or rather hopped—the car coming down with a 
horrible crash on the ground—sometimes on a railway, dragging 
away the telegraph wires ; sometimes in a bog, filling all eyes and 
mouths with mud ; sometimes cutting through a tree like a sword, 
till M. Godard, one of the nine, climbed up and cut open the 
balloon with an axe, for the safety-valve had got fixe]. Even then 
its course was not stopped, and the inhabitants of the car had to 
| leap out to save themselves from being crushed against a forest 
| which the balloon was approaching. Madame Naar fell into a 
little river and all of the party were more or less seriously hurt, 
M. and Madame Nadar having broken several ribs. All are now 
happily recovering; but a hopping balloon seems to be decidedly 
the most unpleasant form of swift locomotion. 


The Princess of Wales, it is announced demi-officially, will be 
| confined in or about the last week of March. 

| Notwithstanding that the stock of bullion of the Bank of Eng- 
land has further decreased by £207,695—the amount now held 
being 14,487,574/.—and that the whole of the gold on hand, 
} about 450,0002, has been purchased for transmission to Paris, 
| money in the general discount market has been offered on lower 
| terms. The best sheet bills are now done at 33,7. The demand 
| for accommodation, however, has been less active than in the pre- 
vious week. The Directors of the Bank of England have made no 
change in their minimum charge for money ; but we understand 
that the drain upon the supply of specie in the Bank of France 
still continues. ‘The amount now held is only about £9,500,000. 





In the Stock Exchange, the leading feature of the week is a 
somewhat improved feeling in the demand for railway shares, and 
although business has not increased to any extent, the quotations 
have had an upward tendency. ‘The shares of new undertakings 
have changed hands as foliows :—Land Mortgage Bank of India, 
| 3 to 34 prem. ; Anglo-Austrian Bank, par to } prem. ; Privileged 

Bank of Austria, } dis. to $ prem.; Egyptian Trading, 1} to 2 
| prem. ; International Financial, 4} to 5 prem. ; and Hudson’s Bay, 

1-to 03 dis. Greek and Mexican Securities have continued heavy, 
| and prices are quoted 1 per cent. lower than on this day week. 

Consols, which left off this day week at 934 4, closed yesterday 
evening at 93 to 934, both for money and time. 


| In Foreign Stocks the changes in prices during the week have 

| been :— 

| Friday, Oct. 23. | Friday, Oct. 30. 
sik 


Greek ee ee oe oe od 3ih 30 
Do. Coupons .. a ee Lig 14h 
Mexican ee os ° ee 424 4th 
Spauish Passive .. ee ee 35 354 
Do. Certificates os .- 13 133 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1958.. 70 708 
x 7s sO ‘ite lo 71 rat 

»  Consolidés.. oe ee ° 53 533 


The changes of prices of British Railway shares were :— 


| Friday, Oct. 23. | Friday, Oct, 50, 

Caledonian .. oe e. 130 1205 
Great Eastern oe ee ee ° Sl 505 
Great Northera .. oe ° 128} 130 
Great Western... .. ee . . 

Lancashire and Yorkshire o ° 

Loudon and Brighton ee oe ° 

London and North Western ee ° 


London, Chatham,and Dover .. 
Midland es ee ee 
North Eastern, Berwick .. oe 


- - 


Do. ° 
West Midland, Oxford .. ee 





| 
| 
| 
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|Taoutai’s proclamation an “iniquity” as against him, and 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. jan “ eatienne” as against Rows The Taoutai has 
aes ‘for the moment refused to yield, but he will be beaten, 
THE CONQUEST OF SOUTHERN ASIA. | for the question involves the supremacy, not of this or 
AS this country really determined to govern Southern | that party, but of every European over every Chinaman. 
H Asia? Because if it has not, it is time that despatches | Suppose the Imperial caste choose to quarrel among them- 
such as those received this week should be studied with the | selves, does that give a Chinaman rights in his own country > 
attention which the half-decided public is still so unwilling to So Burgevine is not to be arrested, and the only resource of 
bestow. Of that remarkable form of sway which diplomatists | the Imperialist is to fall back on his dreaded allies and beat 
call “influence,” and which really means only power without | his scarcely more dreaded opponents in the field. That wilk 
responsibility, England can in maritime Asia obtain no more. | be a difficult task, for the crop of European adventurers 
From Suez to the Yellow Sea she has it already in its most | is endless—ten officers are mentioned in these very letters as 
palpable form and to its extreme extent. With a word at | having obtained 60,000 dollars by a single blow—and unless. 


Constantinople she can regulate all questions within the Red civil war is to continue for ever, England must as a Govern- 
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Sea; the Imam of Muscat is almost her tributary; and 
all through the Persian Gulf no flag flies save her own. 
Round the vast Indian coasts, down both shores of the great 
Sea which we term in derision the ‘‘ Bay” of Bengal, along 
the old coast line of Burmah, down the Malayan Peninsula to 
the Straits of Singapore, all ancient forms of power have 
withered under her shadow. There is not even a pirate west 
of the Straits, not a boat whose owner does not look to the 
Viceroy as the one potentate who must not be disregarded. 


At Saigon there is one hiatus, but otherwise from Suez | 


to Saghalien there is nct a port whose Governor does not feel 
that an English Consul is his ultimate referee. Throughout 
that vast section of the world there is not a point save Saigon 
where a written request from Lord Elgin would not outweigh 
the requests of all the rest of Europe combined. Within 
three-fourths of it there is not a point where British authority, 
in one shape or another, whether diplomatic as in the Red 
Sea, or direct as in India, or secured by treaty as in Malaya, 
or built on armed assistance as in China, or supported by 68- 


/ment assume her responsibility and bind all opponents, as in 
| India, not to entertain European allies. Burgevine is becom- 
ing in the valley of the Yang-tse as dangerous as Ventura 
in the valley of the Sutlej. The steps of the route are 
exactly the same as those we trod in India, and the ultimate 
introduction of the only direct power which can bid anarchy 
cease is even more inevitable. 

In Japan the process is absolutely identical, though the 
incidents make a different impression on the imagination. 
Instead of allowing adventurers to enter the native service, 
the British Government has entered it itself. The feudal Prince 
of Satsuma committed an atrocious murder, for which we asked 
compensation and atonement. The Tycoon conceded the justice 
of the demand, and granted compensation, but professed inabi- 
lity to secure atonement, and asked the British Government to 
secure it on his behalf. The British Government agreed, the 
whole tremendous machinery of civilization was virtually 
lent to the Tycoon, and England knows now how it has been 
employed. All that we ventured last week to suppose of 





pounders as in Japan, is not acknowledged to be irresistible. 
‘¢ Influence” can be pushed no farther, and it only remains to | 
decide whether that influence shall become concrete in direct | 
and formal government, whether Japan shall be a British posses- | 
sion, and China a British protectorate on its way to become 
an acknowledged British dependency. 

Every mail develops more clearly the immediate urgency of | 


horror and atrocity these accounts prove to have been outdone. 
The British fleet for two days bombarded a mighty city 
whose inhabitants had done nothing whatever of any kind to 
offend or injure us. The bombardment, intended, we trust, at 
first only for the batteries, was in the irritation of combat soon 
transferred to the town, it was continued for hours after the 
fire broke out, and ended only with the total destruction of a 





a decision; every fragment of a letter received proves how | city said to contain 180,000 people, and proved to be rich, 
rapidly “influence” is crystallizing into dominion. The populous, and vast. he fire, report eye-witnesses, “ was 
little note we published .last week showed how completely | over a mile in extent,” and of unknown depth. All Saturday 
the local authorities of China begin to depend on their British | night (August 15th) the ‘ factories,” ‘‘ foundries,” “ junks,’” 
allies, und this week’s despatches explain the process in stil] | all that creates the wealth and the prosperity of Kagosima, 
minuter detail. The indigenous authority in China is col- | were seen to be burning fiercely ; but still the shelling went 
lapsing at every point. The rebels have learned the value of | on. On Sunday the town was on fire, and on Monday at two 
European assistance, and the Mandarins are compelled to rely | p.m. the ships at the distance of fourteen miles could still see 
more and more humbly upon their English allies. Last mail | the huge volumes of smoke rolling up from the conflagration. 
the Imperialists were powerless against Burgevine. This mail | Imagine the scene «within that town, the vast Oriental popu- 
Captain Macartney, with only 700 drilled Chinese, has wrested lation unable to imagine even the cause of attack, coerced by 
from the Taepings a most important town. The very cha-| their Prince into abstaining from submission, with their city 
racter of the people is changed by the presence of English | sending up smoke visible for fourteen miles, with all their 
discipline; and while seven thousand mere Chinese would houses of wood, and half their walls of paper, striving 
have run like so many sheep from the rebels, seven hundred helplessly to save women and children by scores of thousands 
charged upon batteries, ‘‘ swimming the creeks in their eager- | at once under the fire of a British fleet. Think for an 
ness” to succeed. Similarly the Mandarin gunboats, ‘‘ worth | instant of all the City of London in flames at once, the 
nothing ’’ by themselves, are declared to be all-powerful | dockyards going first, and the whole population at once 


when aided by Osborne’s fleet, and by sea and land the | striving in panic-fear and rage to escape flames amidst 











Mandarin has sunk from a ruler into a tolerated assistant. 
He is not always even this. The irresistible tendency of 
Englishmen towards efticiency tempts them every moment 
to set aside the half-efficient native authority, and when the 
Governor of Ningpo objected nominally to receive some arms, 
but really to an Anglo-Chinese contingent, its commandant, 
Major Cooke, threatened to land his munitions by force, and 
the native petuluntly gave way. Even this, however, is not 
the strongest sign of the vast change now progressing. The 
American Burgevine, it will be remembered, abandoned the 
Imperialist side, to the extreme annoyance of his own country- 
men, as well as of all European Consuls. They declared 
him worthy of death, and the native Governor, to whom he 
stands legally in the relation of an ordinary bucaneer—legal 
authority springing only from Pekin—placed a price upon 
his head, as we have done with pirates a hundred times. 
Instantly the whole body of Europeans, with the Consuls 
at their head, sunk all private differences in fierce and 
combined remonstrance. They themselves had pronounced 
Burgevine wrong. They themselves admit officially that the 
Taepings with whom he acts are ordinary rebels. They 
themselves formally threaten to put him to death if ever 
he is caught. No matter. He is a “European,” and 
every Consul in Shanghai signed a strong remonstrance 
against his being subjected to any Chinese authority 
whatever, and the Zimes correspondent pronounces the | 





which engines of irresistible force were perpetually flinging 
death! And we have done all this because an evil noble ina 
fit of pride earned hanging by cutting down an unoffending 
Englishman; have fired, as it were, among a school of 
children, to repress the insolence of their pedagogue. And 
we who do it sit and shriek with horror because an American 
general pours fire into a town defended by men who have 
injured his country, and who, in all the arts which make 
military resistance successful, are at least his equals; and 
because a Russian governor, after an assassination, confiscates 
one house instead of burning ten thousand. 

But one addition was wanting to make the incident com- 
plete, and that also has been supplied. The bombardment, 
morally inexcusable, has been politically a failure. ‘The Prince 
refused to yield, and the squadron steamed away with none 
of its demands conceded, and a loss of some 70 men, and end- 
less damage to the fleet. Kagosima will be rebuilt again, and 
already there is a demand for a Sepoy army to march to Miako 
and extort from the Spiritual Emperor his signature to the 
treaty which the Temporal Emperor has already signed, and 
which has produced no result whatever, except the murder 
of Mr. Richardson and the bombardment of a great city. In 
other words, we are to shatter down the fabric of Japanese 
socicty, as we have already that of Chinese, and then 
—that is precisely the point at which the English mind 
stands still. It is conceivable even in a case like that 
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of Kagosima, that if the British people replaces the organi- | of those nuisances which their inspector does not either report 
zation it has crumbled to powder, the world, as a whole, | on or remove. Itis true she was the third child in the same 
and, in the long run, may bo largely gainers. China would | house killed in the same way within a fortnight, and a fourth 
undoubtedly benefit by a century of British rule, and even | is lying ill, and a fifth has been sent away, and the husband is 
Japan—whose civilization is much more thorough—might be , terribly bad, and the family, if it remains, must speedily 
rid of her nobles with great advantage to her people. But is| become extinct. It is also true that the j ury found the smell 
the country prepared to have three Indias instead of one, to ‘quite overpowering,” and that the coroner thought the evil 
undertake, amid jealous allies and watchful foes, the direct so monstrous that he called in independent medical witnesses 
administration of more than half the human race, to find) to make a formal report. But what of all that? The 
Governors for six hundred millions, while it can scarcely dis- | children are off the rates, and the coroner is only ‘afraid of 
cover them fortwo? If it is not, then its present action in| the press,’ and the independent doctors are only so many 
Asia is simply and purely destructive, and involves ex necessi- | “ stink-hunters,” and the worthy Inspector of Nuisances is 
tate rei a series of incidents hard to distinguish from a series | not one, and excuses can be found for every crime save that. 
of political crimes. Is it without an object that we are to bom- | So the Vestry sits, and wonders, like the rival but friendly 
bard flourishing cities, without a policy that we suffer our) Board, composed of nearly the same people, at the malignity of 








subjects to assume the dominion over three hundred millions 


of Chinese > 


THE WEEK IN BETHNAL GREEN. 

HE governing boards of Bethnal Green continue to display 
their zealous emulation in misdoing. This week the | 
Guardians have a little the advantage, their relieving officer 
having barely escaped a verdict for manslaughter; but the | 
Vestry have had their inquest too, the account of children dead | 
of neglect is running up fast, and we doubt not in a few days 
they will have fairly earned an equal tribute for their exer- | 
tious to thin an overcrowded population. For the present, | 
however, the betting is on the Guardians, and we trust the) 
speed they are making does not escape the attention of Mr. | 
Villiers. He cannot mete out their due reward, but he can | 
by a few official lines attract to them the attention their 
success so well deserves. They employ, it seems, a relieving | 
officer named Christie, a man who must nearly come up even 
to their ideal of zeal. A poor woman named Caroline James 
applied on Saturday week at the workhouse for admission. 
Her husband, a silk salesman, had been sent to prison, and | 
she was left to maintain nine children as she best could. | 
Her eldest son, the only one who could work, borrowed 
ten pounds and sect up a little confectioner’s shop ; | 
but the whole earnings went to repay the debt, and} 
the mother found that the only options were to starve 
herself, or see the children starve, or, as the worst alter- | 
native of the three, to trust herself and children to the Guar- 
dians of Bethnal Green. She accepted the first course, and 
starved—starved till, as Dr. Wallace, the surgeon examined, | 
said, she must have been weeks suffering the actual pain of | 





editors, who will not let paupers be slain and buried peaceably 
out of the way. 

Decent men havea difficulty in writing about cases such as 
these which would, if they knew it, greatly amuse people like 
the Guardians of Bethnal Green. They have to keep away 
from the paper that rising in the throat which nearly chokes 
them, and to see that their pens do not stutter as their voices 
might do, that their words bear no mark of those tears of rage 
which those who ean realize scenes like this cannot always 
repress. It is not in England that humanity may speak as 
Victor Hugo might do, pouring out on these—we had nearly 
written men—the scorn and loathing before which even 
respectability, that triple panoply of social armour, withers 
so swiftly away. It is not in denunciation, but in a spirit of 
kindly reasoning, that we ask Mr. Villiers what he considers 
the Poor Law for, if it is not to stop scenes like these ; or what 
is his function- on earth, if he cannot punish that kick ad- 
ministered to the legs of a man who was losing his time 
in asking that a relieving officer should attempt to save 
a woman then and there dying of long protracted hunger. 
That law, we take it, has two meanings, either of which 
is put forward according to statesmen’s convenience, but 
both of which are real. It is maintained, firstly, because the 
well-to-do of a Christian land feel that their neighbours must 
not die while themselves can live in comfort, that while 
food exists in the country it is the duty of all men who 
owe a responsibility to God to see that those who lack should 
at least be kept alive. And it is maintained, secondly, out 
of a secret fear, lest the hungry should grow too many, and 
ask with an emphasis not to be resisted, why in a land brim- 
ming over with wealth those who will work should starve. 


hunger, till “the liver was nearly white from want of blood,” | Which of those principles, the philanthropist’s or the states- 
and ‘the intestines presented no mark or trace of food what-| man’s, was applied in the case of Caroline James?—the Chris- 
ever,” and “there were marks of congestion on the stomach | tian charity which let her die that a too active doctor might 
from gastric juice,” the body, in the absence of all other, be spited, or the statesmanship which tells a population larger 
nourishment, having striven, if we may use a phrase so} than that of Greece—there are fifteen cities in these neglected 
little technical, to eat itself. At last, the poor wretch felt | regions—that a relieving officer may kick them and receive 


that the hour of release was come, and having no fire to die | 
by went to a neighbour not yet reduced to her last fuel. The | 
neighbour thought her dying then and there, and sent to the | 
workhouse at 1 p.m. for a doctor’s order. It was sent at| 
5 p.m., but the parish doctor was engaged with another case, | 
and sent his son, alsoin the profession. This gentleman wrote 
an urgent request for her immediate admission into the work- | 
house, as “ she was in a delirious state from privation and dis- 
tress,”’ and signed it “Edward Moore.” We will do the authori- | 
ties the justice to believe that any other signature would have | 
obtained some attention; but Mr. Moore is Dr. Moore’s son, 
Dr. Moore is the man who goes “ stink-hunting”’ in Bethnal | 
Green, and to spite Dr. Moore the relieving officer refused to | 
have anything to do with his son’s order. Dr. Moore must go 
himself. He did go, and instantly wrote another order which | 
a kindly neighbour carried to Mr. Christie. Mr. Christie 
kicked the kindly neighbour’s legs—we are quoting evidence 
on oath—and ordered him out of the house without an 
answer. ‘ The woman might go where her goods were going.” 
Why should a relieving officer be bothered by a pack of 
starving paupers? Let them starve, and he have his meals in | 
peace and quiet. And so the neighbour, who gave his evidence 
with a fairness which it is absolutely touching to read, saying | 
“he might have been in fault, for he kept the door from being | 
shut in hope of an answer,” returned with his kicks, and the 
woman died, and the inquest was held, and the Coroner 
said there had been no attempt to save the victim, and the | 
jury returned a verdict, censuring the relieving officer, and 
the Guardians of Bethnal Green are stricken with a great sorrow 
that all that fuss should be made about a wretched pauper 
of forty-two, who starved herself that her children might 
not perish of hunger. The Vestry case is a trifling one, only | 
another child, one Julietta Ware, aged twelve, killed by one | 


only apologies for the “ fault” of having been kicked. Sup- 
pose that population remonstrated! It strikes us that Mr. 
Villiers, who some years since showed that he was able to 
look five minutes ahead of his momentary occupation, would 
regard that as a contingency rather more serious, more menac- 
ing to the order of things which suits income-tax payers so 
well, than a distress like that of Lancashire. Yet it is in 
the accumulation of deaths like Caroline James’s, of kicks like 
Mr. Christie’s, that the source of that class bitterness which 
ends in overturns is always to be found. In districts like 
Bethnal Green, those outhouses of the national palace, the rich 
stand as a concrete idea before the poor only in two shapes —the 
employer who they think stints their wages, the landlord who 
they know stints their water; and the State only in one— 
that of the relieving officer, who enables them to keep 
wages above subsistence-point—for the Poor Law és in 
England a law of the minimum below which wages cannot 
descend—and who restrains the landlord’s power of driving 
them to die in the frost. Is it well, 7.c., healthy for the well- 
to-do, that the State should kick the shins of those who 
plead that neighbours are dying by borrowed fire, of ‘ want 
of food continued for weeks ?”’ 

We are wrong, however, in censuring Mr. Villiers, or any 
other single statesman. The blame rests on the whole govern- 
ing class, which, knowing that the vast cities gathered round 
the metropolis are crying for organization, that the task is 
one which might furnish the most creative administrators 
with objects for years of energy, are yet content, because 
there is no ery for voting by a wood box, to sit down in- 
active, and tell all who would move, “let us rest and be 
thankful.” An inquest like that of Bethnal Green is 
in an organized English town absolutely impossible. Mr. 
Christie could not have lived in any county town in England 
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a week after that kick had been given. The knowledge of preted the Pennsylvanian law by which the elections were 
the poor woman’s hunger would have been carried toa hundred to be governed. The great question was, whether the 
voluntary relieving officers, whose unpaid charity would have Pennsylvanian soldiers in camp might vote or not. Now, 
far outstripped the philanthropy secured by law. It is only the soldiers were to a man in favour of the Republi- 
in societies which are not societies, in which no man has any | can Administration. Their votes, if counted, would make 
bond to another man, in cities which are not cities, but con- a difference of some fifty thousand votes, and almost all 
geries of hovels, that such scenes can be transacted, or a woman would be on the Republican side. The Legislature had passed 
with nine children ask for weeks, ‘‘Do you know what it is an Act permitting these votes to be taken in camp. Judge 
to feel starvation >” without getting that feeling removed. Woodward set it aside,—nay, interpreted the law with more 
| There are fifteen such cities east of London,—cities each of , than its usual strictness, as requiring that every soldicr who 
them as large as Bolton, or Nottingham, or Sheffield, or any should vote at all **must vote in the same election district 
one of the northern towns whose faintest groans reverberate where he resided at the time of entering military service.” 
all through England. Suppose statesmen hungering for work Now this decision not merely prevented the soldiers in camp 
give up chattering about the public contempt for the ballot, and | from giving their votes, but prevented very many Pennsyl- 
try to organize them—to sce if Shadwell cannot be made decent, | vanian soldiers in the enormous Pennsylvanian military 
and Southwark safe for respectable women, and the three hospitals from giving their votes also, because these 
Bethnals habitable, and Shoreditch a little less like one vast hospitals would rarely be in the particular districts in 
pauper asylum, and Mile End as cheerful, say, as some poverty which the men resided at the time of entering the service. 
stricken Belgian town. The task is not beyond human power, The soldiers, whether sick, or well and on duty, were, in fact, 
or English wealth, or Parliamentary audacity. Suppose our | shut out from the election, aud so fifty thousand Republican 
statesmen, who are sighing over the decay of politics, put votes were lost. Now, in 1860 Governor Curtin got a 
their hands to this plough, or if they are too old, or too Con- majority over the Democratic candidate of only thirty-two 
servative, or too placid, suppose we try to find men who will. | thousand, and that he should have beaten Judge Woodward 
Let Mr. Gladstone “ get up” the poorhouses as he got up the under these disadvantages by, it is said, at least 20,000 
charities, and speak on their condition but once as he has votes, is a certain sign of the large accession of strength 
spoken twenty times on the condition of Naples—where, at to the anti-slavery party in Peunsylvania. They voted 
least, there is sunshine—and the task which looks now so against a man who calls himself a War-Democrat, and who 
hopeless will have been half accomplished, and the Bethnal | had the public support of General M’Clellan, in order to stamp 
Green Guardians have shared the fate of the Bourbons they | the anti-slavery policy of the Government with their explicit 
try so hard to surpass. approval. And what Ohio and Pennsylvania—States almost 
imbued with the spirit of Border States—have done thus 
OWT WAN , decisively, almost all the Northern States of the Union are 
PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO. | doing likewise. California gave a very strong Union majority ; 
HE North has made a most emphatic declaration of its | Indiana and Iowa have returned to their Republican creed. 
purpose to prosecute the war vigorously, and to trust | All the New England States will give the anti-slavery policy 
the present Administration with the work. In Ohio, Mr. | a triumphant victory. In short, the North has now declared 
Vallandigham, whose wish to make peace was so unequivo- | emphatically not only against compromise with the South, but 
cally expressed that Mr. Lincoln stretched his authority | against compromise with the slavery which gives meaning 
to exile him from the Union, was the candidate of the Demo- | and purpose to the South. 
cratic party, and was beaten, it is said, by no less than! It is a curious thing to note the feeling which is expressed 
60,000 votes, even without counting the volunteer votes in| concerning these elections by the Southern party in England 
the army, which are all against him. But Mr. Vallan-/and their correspondents in America. As we have pointed 
digham is openly acknowledged as a disunionist. This | out the real question at issue—at least in Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
crushing defeat shows, of course, that the North is as and elsewhere, though not, perhaps, in Ohio—was not in the 
vehemently opposed as ever to a dissolution of the Uuion, | least peace or war, but war against slavery avd the South, 
but tells nothing of the temper in which they are pre-| or war against the South without menace to slavery. This, 
pared to push the Union cause. It gives us a glimpse of and this alone, is the issue. Judge Woodward in Penn- 
the tenacity of the Northern purpose, but sheds no light on | sylyania, and the representatives of the Democratic party 
! the instruments it is disposed to use. The election of the in New,England and the West, profess themselves as hostile 
Republican candidute, Mr. Curtin, as Governor of Pennsyl- | to the rebellion and as determined to put it down by force as 
vania, however, does tell us this. That State is one of the the Republicans,—and if they are not so, they are simply hypo- 
most Southern in bias of all the Northern States. On occasion | crites. Indeed, they object (openly at least) to one thing and 
of General Lee’s recent incursion, the German settlers seemed one thing only, in the conduct of the war,—the anti-slavery 
absolutely apathetic, and a year ago the elections for mem- | policy of Mr. Lincoln. Yet our Southern organs here, who 
| bers of Congress went chiefly in favour of the Democratic (or profess always to be opposed heart and soul to slavery, 
pro-slavery) candidates. In the new election the Democratic though they ‘conceive the war to be a wicked mode of extin- 
candidate was a man who professed himself favourable to the guishing it, because it involves so large a sacrifice of life, and 
| war. Judge Woodward is a cautious man, and no stone was | property, and civilization—our Southern organs here, and 
left unturned by the Democrats of that Democratic State to their correspondents in the North, speak of Mr. Woodward and 
represent him qs loyal to the Union cause. A few days the War Democrats as if they were far nearer in spirit to 
before the election General M’Clellan was himself per- | the English pleaders for peace than the Republicans. In 
i suaded to write an electioneering letter on behalf of Judge | other words, the English Southerners would not object to 
Woodward. f The General assured the public that after a the horrors of the war so much if it fads to uproot slavery, 
full conversation with Mr. Woodward, he found that their | as they would if it succeeds. If they have to choose between 
views agreed, and that he considered “his election! General M’Clellan, who would fight to the death for the 
as Governor of Pennsylvania called for by the interests! Union, but leave the negroes as they are, and General Banks, 
of the nation.” ‘I understand Judge Woodward,” he | who would set free the slaves as one of the most important 
says, ‘to be in favour of the prosecution of the war, | ends of the war, as well as one of the most important means 
with all the means at the command of the loyal States, until of bringing the war to an end, they will, with one accord, 
the military power of the rebellion is destroyed.” General throw their influence with General M’Clellan, and against 
M’Clellan then went on to point out in an indirect but well- | General Banks. We confess this seems to us the true test of 
understood form of words that Judge Woodward wished to} that profession of continued hatred to slavery of which we 
restore the Union without prejudice to that slavery whick hear so much. We can understand that Englishmen might 
the Constitution recognizes, and that he (General M’Clellan) | prefer an American peace-politician to any other, even 
held that this was the only legitimate purpose of the war;! though he left, as he must leave, slavery untouched. But 
wherefore he was anxious to see Judge Woodward fully sup-| we do find much difficulty in understanding on what 
ported. Here, then, was a definite issue. Mr. Woodward | principle, short of warm affection for slavery, Englishmen 
‘ did not profess a wish to give in,—nay, did profess a wish to| prefer the American wat politicians whose object is to 
prosecute the war,—but not at the cost of slavery. Mr.! subdue the South at any cost, but to leave slavery in- 
Curtin, on the other hand, gave his full support to the tact, to those who profess their wish to subdue the South at 
effective measures of the administration for striking at slavery, | any cost, and to destroy slavery in the process. Probably, 
and the people elected Mr. Curtin by, it is said, some 20,000 | the New York correspondent of the Times does heartily prefer 
Votes. And this was the more significant, that in one| the former to the latter achievement; but we ean searcely 
i respect all the circumstances were favourable to the! believe that there are very many Englishmen who sincerely 
Democratic party. Judge Woodward had himself inter- agree with him. 
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SHIPBUILDERS’ POLITICS. 

TO man who serves this country well can fairly complain 
N that we are slow to recognize his merits. Rewards and 
honours are showered ungrudgingly on statesmen and generals, 
bishops and judges ; yet, perhaps, none of them have the same 
right to be proud of their pensions and titles as ‘‘a successful 
man of business” (we believe that is the approved euphemism), 
of the spont meous admiration with which he is regarded by 
his countrymen. Readiness to postpone one’s own interests to 
one’s country is a quality which it is admitted to be very 
proper that this country should produce to the necessary 
extent, and which must be well paid for, in order to ensure 
an adequate supply. It is, nevertheless, a sort of thing that 
people rather admire than sympathize with. But that kind 
of intellect which always sees quite clearly its own interest is 
one with which the ordinary Englishman is in complete har- 
mony, and the admiration he feels is quite unmixed. Thete 
is no gratitude in it, for while the successful merchant has 
been, doubtless, a good citizen, and has loved his country, he 
has made his own interests his first object. This is the man 
for whom nine out of ten Englishmen have a wondrous fellow- 
feeling. He has done just what they are trying to do, better 
than they have done it, and they regard him as engi- 
neers regard Stephenson, and as soldiers regard Wellington. 
To such an extent is this carried, that we make allowances 
even for the narrowness of our traders, who commonly see 
their own interests so very clearly that they can see nothing 


else, and are blind to everybody’s rights but theirown. Half | 


our wars have been mercantile wars, and whatever might be 


the judgment of a lawyer, we doubt whether the moralist | 


would often be able to justify our countrymen. The 
seem to regard laws which in any way control trade as the 
acts of a hostile power—things which cannot be defied, but 
which it is an honourable exploit to bafile or evade,— 
** Quos opimus 
Fallere et effugere est triumphus.” 


Now, we have sufficient sympathy with the mercantile | 


spirit not to be very extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
provided only that it is done abroad. We do not want to be 
inquiring too narrowly into all that Englishmen have done 
in China and Japan. We concede that smuggling is not 
smuggling in an Englishman except at home, and are willing 


to wink as hard as we can when the heads of barbarians are | 


thumped because they do not find us pleasant people to deal 
with. But really the line should be drawn here. When it 
comes to eluding our own laws, and then openly glorifying in 
the victory amid cheers and laughter, we venture to submit 
that the mercantile spirit is being carried a little too far. 

A great deal has been heard from time to time about the 
Alabama, and at last Mr. Laird, of Birkenhead, has come for- 
ward to justify the share he took in her equipment. He tells 
us he is “not. ashamed to acknowledge that some of his 
family have had to do with her.” There can be no doubt 
that the equipment of that vessel was an evasion of our 
law. The Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819 was intended to 
prevent the fitting out of vessels in our ports. Of that there 
can be no doubt, and the object of the American Act of 1818 
was similar. It was soon perceived by some of the smiart 
traders of the States that the Act did not prohibit in 
terms the building of a ship, so they set about eluding it in 
this way. They built a ship; they put her armament in her 
as cargo, and sailed to a belligerent port, where the crew was 
discharged. Then the crew was re-enlisted, the guns were 
hoisted out of the hold, the captain’s commission was read, 


and she commenced the career of a ship-of-war. This idea! 


was decidedly clever, but we regret to say that the Supreme 
Court of the United States took away her prizes and restored 
them to the original owners, on the ground that it wasa mere 


evasion of the Act—a proceeding in no part of which was 


there “‘anything resembling a commercial adventure.” It 
was therefore obvious that Mr. Laird or “his family,” or 
those with whom they “had to do,” must goa step further, 
and accordingly they acted the old Baltimore trick over again, 


with this difference, that they sent the Alabama not to a| 


belligerent but a neutral port, and sent her armament, not 
in her hold, but in a different bottom altogether. As, how- 


ever, the Alabama does not let her prizes come into an English , 


port, but persistently burns them after the fashion of pirates, 
there is not much chance that the success of this dodge—for 
it is nothing better—will be tested by the judgment of a 
court of law. But even if lawyers should think that this 
contrivance could not be brought within the letter of the law, 
there can be no doubt that it was an evasion of its spirit. 
Mr. Laird, or his family, or those with whom they “had to 


do,”’ did deliberately set themselves to evade the laws of this 
country, and they are ‘‘not ashamed ”’ of it. 

But Mr. Laird has, in his own opinion, good reason for his 
self-complacency. The Attorney-General and Lord Palmer- 
ston have admitted that when the Alabama sailed they had 
no evidence that her armament was to accompany her in 
another vessel. All the evidence against her was that of a 
sailor, named Passmore, who said he was enlisted by her cap- 
tain to serve against the Confederates, and, says Mr. Laird, 
Passmore perjured himself. Well, let it be so. There was 
no evidence that a breach, or even an evasion, of the law was 
contemplated ; but does Mr. Laird imagine that that is a jus- 
tification of his conduct? Suppose a man were to commit a 
fraud under such circumstances that no sufficient evidence 
against him could be procured, and that it was difficult to 
show that he had broken the letter of the criminal law, and 
he were in consequence acquitted, would any one, in case addi- 
tional evidence were discovered after the trial, hesitate to call 
the man a cheat because he was safe from punishment? If 
we could not undertake to say that there was an intention to 


| evade the Foreign Eulistment Act before the Alabama sailed, 


we know it now. But Mr. Laird seems to think that if a 
man sets himself to evade a mere positive law, and, moreover, 
does it so cleverly that the Government cannot even get evi- 


| dence to try the question, whether he has, or has not, suc- 


ceeded in evading without breaking it, he has done a very 
spirited and noble action, and that all his countrymen ought 
to sympathize with his proceedings. If this is all the respect 
Mr. Laird has for law, with what consistency does he enforce 
it on the ignorant and needy? And this gentleman is a legis- 
| lator, and is ‘‘not ashamed.” Alas! when a man has begun 
| todraw these very fine legal distinctions, the absence of shame 
| isno longer a proof of innocence. What was simplicity in Adam 
| before he had partaken of the fruit of the tree of the know- 

ledge of good and evil, afterwards would have been sheer 
| immodesty. 

The conduct of Mr. Laird’s “family,” or of those with 
whom “they have to do,” is precisely the same in the case 
| of these rams which are now building in the Mersey. If the 
equipment of those vessels with iron plates for defensive, and 
iron beaks for offensive, warfare is, as they say, no breach of 
the Foreign Enlistment Act, why do they so carefully hide 
the evidence that they are intended for a belligerent? We 
say, hide the evidence; for in the face of the indignation 
manifested by the Confederate organs on both sides of the 
Atlantic, we presume no honest man will venture to say that 
he believes they have any other destination. If the builders 
are so certain that the equipment is lawful, why are they so 
anxious to have a second string to their bow? When a man 
refuses to receive goods over ten pounds in value on the ground 
that they are not equal to sample, but at the same time takes 
his stand on the technical defence that there is no written 
contract, all men know that nine times out of ten the 
substantial defence is a mere subterfuge, by which he hides 
from himself the immorality of his conduct. If the Messrs. 
Laird were really unwilling to evade the law, they would 
openly avow the destination of the rams. But they prudently 
keep the difficulty of obtaining evidence in reserve because they 
know they are breaking the spirit of the Act, and fear that all 
their caution may not have availed to elude its letter. 

Mr. Laird, however, is not alone among our legislators. 
He has another ship-building colleague who shares his feel- 
ings. Mr. W. 8. Lindsay denies, indeed, that he or his firm 
have entered into any dealings with the agents of Mr. Davis ; 
| but he scarcely conceals his sympathy’ with those who do. He 
even complains because we ship ‘‘ munitions of war to a fabu- 
lous extent” to the North, while we refuse to supply ships to 
the South. It does not seem to enter into his mind that the 
' one act is unquestionably legal, and is admitted on all hands 
throughout Europe to give a belligerent no ground of com- 
plaint, while the other is possibly, not to say probably, illegal, 
and would most certainly be regarded by ourselves as a lawful 
casus belli, whether we chose to avail ourselves of it or not. 
Besides, do the Confederates get no munitions of war from 
us? Do not they say that they run the blockade to such an 
‘extent that it is a mere paper blockade, and what, pray, do all 
these vessels carry but munitions of war?’ Of course, the 
North reaps the advantage of its ‘naval superiority. So did 
we in the Russian war. But if the States had let an Alabama 
and her crew meet a Russian Captain at the Azores, and 
another American vessel bring him guns and powder, how 
should we have received the explanation that they did it to 
preserve their neutrality ; they supplied us with munitions of 
war, so they must supply the Russians with something—ships, 
| for instance, which could be made available for warfare with- 
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out running the blockade. The sorrowful fact is, that these |resignation or recall, and the balance of evidence is, on the 
are a set of mere flimsy pretexts. Messrs. Laird and Lindsay | whole, with Sir James. For, if no engagement bound him 
have strong partizan feelings and a certain body of sympa- | to resign, why did he do it when he did not wish, and that 
thizers. They are not numerous cnough to obtain power, aud he did not wish is now admitted by Earl Russell himself? 
declare war, or, if they prefer the phrase, procure intervention | But by a little reading between the lines, it is possible to 
against the North. They are not numerous enough to repeal the | reconcile the official statements without examining who 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and so produce war. But they hope to either blundered or fibbed. An engagement pre-supposes 
effect this result by evading it. They know that some few ‘two persons, and only one did anything in the matter. 
would rejoice; they know that many more, who cannot con-| Earl Russell allows that in March, 1862, he did try 
scientiously support them, would not be displeased at a war|to kick Sir James up stairs, by offering an embassy to 
which they could persuade themselves was forced on them;/a man who he knew well enough would not take it. 
and they reckon, moreover, on the unfailing pugnacity of their This offer was the last of more than one offer directly or 
countrymen. We do not believe that they will succeed; but | indirectly conveyed, and Sir James in just annoyance wrote, 
of this they may rest assured, that a war into which half the as Lord Russell says, stating that he wished to remain in 
population is dragged against its will, and a still larger part | Turin until, at all events, his pension was due. This was 
reluctantly, would become unpopular us soon as the burdens | not an “engagement,” for the Foreign Office did not reply, 
which it would entail began to press, and that public indig- | and could not have held Sir James to it if he had chosen 
nation would fall on those who, not by open dealing, but by | to hold on; but it was a promise, only to be broken at the 
tricks and contrivances, had involved England in a policy | request of him to whom it was made, and as such we 
which, as a nation, she repudiated and condemned. do not doubt it was regarded. Otherwise it is just a little 
odd that Mr. Elliot should have been so pleasantly ready 
THE HUDSON CORRESPONDENCE. to drop into the vacant post; and that Lord Russell 
N old editor once remarked in our hearing that journalists, | valuing Sir James so highly should have made him no 
as a class, wasted half their power because they could | request to stay; and that Sir James, a clear-brained man of 
not comprehend the depth of the public ignorance. They the world, should have such a bitter sense of the eagerness 
always, he said, gave their readers credit for knowing things | With which his honourable adherence to the tacit under- 
they did not know, and wrote therefore much too allusively. | standing was at once seized upon for recall. Ministers every 
‘People can’t ask a paper where Singapore is, and till they | month ask men to reconsider their resignations, and as 
know that, what use in saying that Singapore lies exposed to ‘for the excuse of “ long service” and “ arduous toil,” 
attack.” he converse of that blunder seems to be the|the Foreign Office knows quite well whether its men 
especial temptation of very experienced politicians. They | are healthy or not. The ‘service’ knows more about its 
have detected the public ignorance so often that they fancy | own members than any caste in the kingdom, more even than 
outsiders never can ascertain the truth. Very few things, | the bar, and we will be bound that Earl Russell could have 
indeed, occur in the English public world as to the truth of | discovered among his own staff men who knew the minutest 
which the one or two thousand Peers, members, country | tittle tattle about the diplomatic family at Turin. The truth 
gentlemen, barristers, club men, and publicists, who initiate is the post was wanted, and as the Foreign Office could not 
English opinion, do not get some near approach to an inkling. | turn Sir James out, they made him put himself out, as Indian 
Half of them don’t know the details, and the other half get | thieves do, by tickling him till he rolled out of bed. 
them wrong; but the drift of the general knowledge is pretty | If the Foreign Secretary thinks the retirement was volun- 
sure to Le right, and misrepresentation almost sure to be more | tary his course is sufficiently clear. Let him offer the Minister 
or less clearly exposed. Nevertheless, official persons go on , his post, with the grade that the post deserves, that of full 
year after year putting out papers which they know, and hun- Ambassador. When that has been done, and the offer rejected, 
dreds know, and hundreds know that they know, to contain , the public will believe that Earl Russell is in the right. Till 
the most garbled accounts, yet which the officials conceive then, it will, in spite of ‘all the papers,” continue to think 
will set discussion at rest. ‘There are the papers,” they ‘that had Turin been a deadly climate there would have been 
say, whether the question be one of Afghan despatches, | no vacancy. 
or French intrigues, or the building of « light-houses,” | = 
with casemutes in them, on an island like Perim. Here, | MR. GLADSTONE AS A WORK OF ART. 
this week, is Earl Russell putting out letters upon the | N R. GLADSTONE’S brilliant and thoughtful eulogy on the 
| 
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dismissal of Sir James Hudson from the Ministry at Turin, greatest of English potters, the late Mr. Wedgwood, had in 
at A NE Focp oe PE gg al ple lam erege WSe 
° 1, § : > nt; ¥ think intellectual sympathy. rhe » spoke wit 
which he still feels convinced will silence all public complaint. oa AR Ps Es reaped: net geen fey — 
7 . . « oD 4 
They contain a story, and they are official, and the confidence subtle enthusiasm of that neglected region of English art in which 
of practical politicians in public ignorance, when not enlight- utility is the primary, but beauty a great secondary, end, and 
ened by blue-books, is an feameasnsnble quantity 5*’” | lamented that whilst we are amongst the first of all nations in 
. 4 . Hee - 7. » rhe } ‘d or itie > > } 3 
Let us examine the letters a little. On September the 10th, poe, # mony Dennly oF analogous qualities ve ee only objects of 
that is, about three weeks after the whole affair had been dis- the artist, and also among the first in merely utilitarian industries, 
cussed in the English papers—our own article, with the facts, where beauty is not thought of at all, we should yet be among the 
appearing, for instance, on 15th August—Earl Russell ad- last ‘‘in that intermediate region where art is brought into con- 
dressed Sir James Hudson, informing him, amidst many com- tact with industry,” where ‘utility is not to be sacrificed for 
pliments, that he had, “at Sir James’s own desire,” sent him | beauty, but they are generally compatible, often helpful, to each 
his letter of recall, Sir James’s letter to that effect, it will be | other,”"—it was impossible not to recognize something of intel- 
perceived, not being published at all. On October 4th the | lectual affinity between the powers of the speaker himself in poli- 
-air' Ss Pp . | y ] I I 
removed Minister informs _ the Foreign Secretary that he | tical life and the utilitarian art, or artistic pursuit of utility, which 
had taken leave of the King, that his Majesty had asked | he had undertaken to praise. Mr. Gladstone is himself much such 
se a eee and that he had explained how “he felt | a work of art, as well as such a worker in political art, as he so well 
imself bound by an engagement with Earl Russell to do so.” | described in his oration on Monday last. ‘ Take,” he said 
os other words, Sir James told his Lordship with diplomatic “ such ‘ jug as Wedgwood we Bs secilidliclomal for the 
mapa esr 1 a 7 8 the story about | washhand-table of a garret. I have seen these made apparently 
iieenRation His me Bie cheat Gee t ik vd yx — }of the commonest material used in the trade, but instead 
after his Lordshi ‘oheen to Mr Ellict joe hey - ®Y8 of being built up, like many fashionable jugs of more modern 
; san army : oe manufacture, in such a shape that a crane would not easily get his 
plain to the King that there was no engagement. ‘I made no | : 
engagement with Sir James Hudson ond never expected that | neck to bend into them, and that the water can hardly be poured 


he would resign till it should suit his own convenience to do | out without risk of spraining the wrist, they are constructed in a 


so. When, therefore, in the spring of this year he intimated | simple, capacious form of flowing curves, broad at the top, and 
to me his intention to resign his post, I concluded that, after | 8° poised that a slight and easy movement of the hand discharges 
more than thirty years of public service, he wished to retire | the water. A round cheese holder or dish generally presents in 
from an anxious and laborious post. I never supposed that | its upper part a flat space surrounded by a curved rim, buta 
Sir James Hudson was bound to me by any engagement, nor ' cheeseholder of Wedgwood will make itself known by this, that 
till very recently did I imagine that he conceived himself to | the flat is so dead a flat and its curve so marked and bold a curve, 
be so bound.” Upon the face of this paragraph, either Earl | thus at once furnishing the eye with a line agreeable and well 
Russell or Sir James ‘Hudson would scem either to have | defined, and affording the utmost available space for the cheese. I 
invented, or to have misunderstood the real reason for the | feel persuaded that a Wiltshire cheese, if it could speak, would 
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declare itself more comforiable in a dish of Wedgwood’s than in | 


any other dish.” And so, too, we feel thoroughly persuaded that 


an English revenue and expenditure account would, if it could | 
speak for itself, declare itself more comfortable in a budget of 


Mr. Gladstone’s than in any other budget. Compare it only with 
the old Whig budgets of Sir Charles Wood or Sir F. Baring. Or, 
to use the former simile of the jug, what can be more exquisitely 
adapted for holding with perfect grace and pouring forth with ease 
on a delighted public the lucid significance of our financial past 
than those flowing curves, “ broad at the top and so poised that a 
slight and easy movement discharges” the stream of knowledge, 
which mark the firm and graceful mouldings of Mr. Gladstone's 
economical memory and imagination? Imagine poor John Bull 
craning in vain to drink at those numerous and narrow-necked 
jars, original and supplementary, in which M. Achille Fould 
secretes his knowledge of the finances of the empire, or spraining 
his wrist in the attempt to make him pour out his knowledge freely 
to the world ! 

This may seem at first sight a fanciful analogy, and yet there is 


you see that the minor adaptations are more original and perfect 
| than the constitution of the whole. In all his books, from the 
“Church Principles considered in their Results” down to the 
Homer,” you see the great multiplicity of detail in his mind, and 
the great superiority of his artistic workmanship on smaller 
questions to the art of his workmanship on large. Mr. Gladstone 
is not a wonderful piece of political architecture, but he is a very 
wonderful museum of minor political art. No one could surpass 
him in his treatment of technical politics,—his view of the chari- 


plication of a principle like non-intervention to single foreign 
questions,—but as a general statesman there is some want of 
grasp, largeness, and tenacity. In what Mr. Gladstone calls 
“the homely sphere of simple utility” he is not at home. “A 
dustman,” he says, “ cannot be expected to move with the grace of 
a fairy, nor can his cart be constructed on the flowing lines of a 
| Greek chariot at war.” So we may say that a political Secretary 
to the Treasury, a Hayter or a Brand, who has to look after the 
| political dusthole, cannot be expected to move with the grace of a 





ties,—his various expositions of the financial situation,—his ap-- 


something by no means fanciful in the subtle connection between Gladstone, nor would the Chancellor of the Exchequer be eminently 
utility and art in Mr. Gladstone's political nature. The whole | fitted, perhaps, to the homely drudgery of work like Mr. I’. Peel's. 
school of so-called Peelites, including the late Sir Robert Peel, the | On the other hand, the highest reach of statesmanship, the “ pure 
late Sir James Graham, the late Lord Herbert, Mr. Cardwell, and | thought” of Burke, the firm audacity of Cavour, the aristocratic 
others of less note, as well as the one great survivor of the school, who loftiness of Ricasoli, is also beyond him. It is in the intermediate 
in art, at least, far surpasses them all,—were, in a very remarkable | world that his wonderful fertility of resource and flexibility of 
degree, men apt and graceful in the minor political utilities, —what | talent shows itself,—in inventing all kinds of graceful forms and 
were then called administrative reformers even more than statesmen. moulds for ideas of secondary political importance,—not always 
All politics, though justice is their first law, must, to a certain | secondary at least, but secondary in critical times. The Peelite 
extent, be also utilitarian; and in large departments of political | party always used to strike us as consisting more or less of 
duty statesmen :must study human happiness and convenience first, | minor political utilities softened by grace of form,—‘‘ earthen 
—greatness or beauty of design only in the second place. But | vessels” moulded, some to honour, and some, at least, to but little 
there are departments of statesmanship which resemble archi- | honour, like the late Sir James Graham,—though never mere poli- 
tecture in the magnitude and grandeur of their scope, and also | tical utensils, like the sons of the late Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Glad- 
those which are more akin to the art of the potter—which shape | stone alone is something a good deal more than this,—not only a 
the smaller political industries with more or less of skill and more | graceful political * vessel,” but a graceful political artist, who has 
or less of artistic power. It was to the latter region of politics turned the Treasury into a perfect Etruria of beautiful utilities, 
that the disciples of the late Sir Robert Peel chiefly devoted them- | and stowed away figures and finance in shapes of the most 
selves,—the abler of them to the art of political pottery, the feebler | exquisite form. Yet he remains a politician of the same stamp, 
to that of political pottering. —of adaptive administrative ingenuity,— moulding dull subjects 

There was always in that school a preference for inventing com- | into comely forms, uniting the maximum of beauty with the 
paratively small and neatly adapted political instruments,—the | maximum of utility. In him the earthen vessel is almost trans- 











greatest want, no doubt, of our age, which had Jaunched its greater 
schemes of legislative policy fairly before they came upon the stage. 
So Sir James Graham recast—looking to the result, we can, perhaps, 
scarcely say, reformed—the Admiralty ; Lord Herbert, the War 
Office ; and the late Sir Robert Peel himself, whose statesmanship was, 
however, a good deal more than administrative, the finance. Mr. 
Gladstone's genius is of the same kind, though it shows less breadth 
and strength, but higher art than his master’s; it is at once artistic 
and utilitarian, evinces a real preference for the pacific and genial 
humanitiesof statesmanship, a thorough dislike to any appeal to broad 
popular passions, but is chiefly remarkable for combining a taste for 
useful detail with a most subtle dexterity and sense of beauty. There 
is something thoroughly classical about his workmanship, though 
he works in English clay, and usually on a very moderate scale. If 
he has to make a statement about the malt credits, there is a 
finish in his description which makes promissory malt duties seem 
for the time something ideal ; if he has to speak of Italian progress, 
his thoughts fall into shapes of almost statuesque grace. As he says 
of some of Mr. Wedgwood’s works, we may say of almost all 
his speeches on finance, ‘‘ they are so tasteful that they would 
not disgrace a cabinet, so plain that they would suit a 
counting-house. They have no pretension,—all his works, from 
the lowest upwards, abhor pretension.” He tells us that Mr. 
Wedgwood seldom coloured highly, but preferred a somewhat 


cold grey ; ‘the general character of his colouring may be justly | 


described as a strict sobriety, derived from and strictly following 


the antique.” ‘There is the same effect about Mr. Gladstone's own | 


political thought and speeches, —a careful avoidance of high colour, 
a sobriety in strict accordance with his wish to fix the eye first on 
the clear outline of his thought. 

But the chief resemblance of Mr. Gladstone's own political art 
to the subject-matter of his eulogy lies, as we have said, in the 
mixed utilitarianism and gracefulness—the taste for economy 
governing the taste for harmony,—in his mind especially in re- 
lation to minor politics. He lives in the “ intermediate region 
of politics between that of pure principle and that of pure prac- 
tice,—in a world prolific of reconciling theories,—which is neither 
close to the fountain head of politics nor limited to its final practi- 
cal field. His political character is of the Lancashire clay moulded 
and elaborated at Oxford,—and in all his writings and speeches 


figured by its classical symmetry into political power of another 
order. His tamer Peelite colleagues might almost say, with regard 
to him and his flowing silver oratory, ‘though he has lien among 
the pots, yet has he the wings of a dove, that is covered with silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold.” 





M. RENAN’S CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
N the month of August M. Renan, staying by the sea at St. 
Malo, composed for the Revue des Deux Mondes a curious 
meditative essay, which he has entitled ‘The Sciences of Nature 
and the Historic Sciences,” and which contains, in the form of a 
letter to a distinguished chemist, M. Marcellin Berthelot, his some- 
what dreamy confession of faith. ‘There is something evidently very 
| overpowering to the brilliant Frenchman's mind in the mere 
; contemplation of infinite duration. He handles the great cycles of 
| the universe as if their very vastness ought to warn us against any 
| faith which is not based upon an experience equally extended. His 
imagination is browbeaten by the mere infinitudes of time and 
space, and he confides to himself, thus musing by the sea-shore, a 
sort of intellectual and moral apology for having spent so much 
lof his life in partially rescuing a mere momentary episode in the 
history of the universe from oblivion. ‘“ Here,” says the author of 
ithe “ Life of Jesus,” “by the sea-coast, returning to my earliest 
ideas, I begin regretting that I preferred the historic sciences to 
those of nature, especially to comparative physiology. What are, 
in fact, the three or four thousand years of history which we 
can know in the infinitude of duration which has preceded us? 
, Doubtless nothing; and the philosophers of the literary school, 
hostile or indifferent to the results yielded by the natural sciences, 
| will always have their minds closed against true progress. History 
in the ordinary sense, that is, the series of facts which we know 
' concerning the development of humanity, is only an imperceptible 
| portion of true history understood as the picture of all that we 
| can know of the development of the universe.” And, accordingly, 
_M. Renan recalls with his wonted art the vast procession of ages of 
| which we may glean some partial if uncertain knowledge. He 
‘reminds his chemist correspondent that the first ages of natural 
‘existence must have been the ages of mere mechanic atoms, that 
| is, of forces “ divested of every chemical quality,” but “ containing 
| the germ of all that was to follow ;” that on this (2) must have 
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followed a molecular period, in which chemistry must have com- | existence, who succeeds in existing, to conform to mathematical 
menced, or matter have had distinct groups; that on this period | principles, and ultimately also, to know that he conforms to them. 
again, looking to the recent discoveries of the separate chemical | He says exactly the same of logic and metaphysics. ‘They 
constitution of the various suns or stars, must have followed (3) aj are sciences which are quite beyond the range of fact, though 
solar period when matter was collected together in space, in colossal directly a particular class of facts;—human minds,—come iuto 
masses separated by enormous distances ; that then, again, there must | existence, logic and metaphysics regulate and mould ‘hem. They 
have ensued (4) a planetary period, wherein, in each of these systems, ) are an assemblage of immutable forms of mind, from the in- 
distinet bodies must have detached themselves from the central mass | fluence of which no minds can escape which exist at all. But 
| 
} 
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capable of an individual development, and wherein amongst others | they are not facts,—they do not even presuppose facts,—they only 
our own planet the Earth began to exist; on which follows (5) the mould a special class of facts, whenever that class of facts happens 
period of the Earth’s development through the successive eras which to appear on the scene. “Do not let us deny that there are 
geology reveals, and in which life first appears, and botany, zoology, | sciences of the eternal,” says M. Renan, * but let us put them 
and physiology commence; passing (6) into the period of plainly outside all reality.” 
unconscious human existence which is revealed to us by mythology | And in this sense, so far as we can gather his meaning, M. 
and philology, and stretching from the first existence on the carth | Renan denies all “reality” also to God. We should be sorry to 
of creatures deserving the name of man, up to the beginning of | assert that he means to make God a mere form of thought, a condi- 
historie times ;—and terminating (7) in the historic period which | tion of the universe, in the same sense in which we should use these 
dawned in Egypt, say 5,000 years ago, of which only 2,500 can words. But as he regards logical and metaphysical notions and 
show any historic continuity, and only the last 300 or 400 record the identical truths of mathematics as having no existence in them- 
any full knowledge of the whole face of our planet and all the | selves, but as being mere ideal necessities, which appear rooted 
forms of our humanity. jin the nature of particular classes of facts so soon as such 
Having daunted his own and his readers’ imagination by | facts come to the surface,—so also we understand him to 
this perfectly true picture of human history as ‘the infi- | recognize God as an Ideal above all reality. “He is,” says M. 
nitely little” when compared with the ages of whose lapse | Renan, ‘the order wherein mathematics, metaphysis, logic, are 
we may attain a certain amount of demonstrative evidence, true ; he is the place of the ideal ; the living principle of the good, 
M. Renan goes on to deduce his spiritual inferences, and to | the beautiful, and the true. Looked at in this way, God is fully 
and without reserve ; He is eternal and immutable without progress 


make them, as nearly as he can, co-extensive and co-ordinate | 
with this vast cycle of development. ‘To judge, he says, of this | or becoming,” but also, as M. Renan seems to us to say, without 
evolution of infinite ages by the little term of it involved in human | existence, without reality, the object of all man’s highest emotions, 
history, islike judging of the history of France by the knowledge of | and yet not like man, even temporarily, a reality ora fact. He is the 
what has happened there during the last ten years. “‘ Two elements, | form of all possible being, the sum of all the conditions of exist- 
Time and the tendency to Progress, explain the universe. Jens | ence,—what mathematicians would call the great Equation to the 
agitat molem .. . . Spiritus intus alit. Without this prolifie germ | Universe,—but not in M. Renan’s creed a manifested life and real 
of Progress, Time remains eternally sterile. A sort of interior spring | Will. Yet there is another sense which he gives to God. Besides 
pushing everything into life, and into a life more and more de- this Absolute and Ideal Form of all things, he also speaks of God 
veloped,—such is the necessary hypothesis. Nothing short of this | as the sum-total of actual existence, the universe itself animated by 
is suflicient, for it is essential to admit into the universe that which | the “interior spring” of Pyrogress. But in this sense God 
is seen in the plant and animal,—an interior force which urges on | is a being still incomplete,—every day and hour completing 
the germ to fill up a framework traced by anticipation (& remplir Himself. “In this sense God will be, rather than is. He 
un cadre tracé davance). There is an obscure consciousness of the | is becoming. He is on the way to establish Himself.” M. Renan 
universe which tends to realize itself,—an interior spring which | confesses that this would be a_ totally incomplete theology 
pushes the possible into actuality. Actual existence appears to me | without that further creed of his ina God as the ** Ideal and Absc- 
thus as a compromise between opposite conditions, as an equation | lute,” outside the world of fact ;—though which is the dreamier, 
which, on the majority of hypotheses, gives negative and imaginary | the belief in the Absolute and Immutable “ Form of the Universe,” 
solutions, but which, in certain cases, givesreal solutions;—likea win- | —or the belief in the growing and mutable *Totality of Existence,” 
nowing-fan, which does notallow anything to pass it except what has | it ishard tosay. We need not add that the human side of the 
aright to live,—in other words, that which is harmonious. Athousand creed corresponds with the divine. The consciousness (conscience) 
species have existed or tended to exist which exist no longer. Some of man is limited to a particular point of space and time, and dis- 
have lasted only for a century, others for a hundred centuries, | appears when the brain dies. ‘ But the soul, the person, ought to 
because they had conditions of existence less or more strict. . . . | be conceived as things distinct from the consciousness. ‘The con- 
An organ creates a want, but it is also the result of want; in any | Sciousness is bounded by space .. . it exercises itself within 
case, what is Want itself but that divine consciousness which betrays | defined limits. ‘The soul, on the contrary, the personality of each 
itself in the instinct of the animal, in the innate tendencies of man, | person, is nowhere, since man often acts more powerfully a thou- 
in the dictates of conscience, in that supreme harmony, which fills | sand leagues off than in the canton where he dwells. The soul is 
the world with number, weight, and measure? Nothing exists | where it acts, where it loves. God being the Ideal, the object of 
except what has its reason for existing; but one may add that | all love,—God is essentially the place of souls.” If the con- 
everything which has its reason for existing has been,—or will be.” | sciousness which dies is to have any resurrection, it will 
Not. however, that every germ completes itself, adds M. Renan. | be in the final reign of mind when God shall have * com- 
This or that grain may not survive the evil chances which are on | pleted Himself.” ‘*Why,” says M. Renan, “should not the 
the watch to arrest it. But these evil chances may be thrown aside | reign of mind, the end of the universe, be also the resurrection 
as insignificant in the development of the great whole. Innumerable | of all consciousnesses ?"—a question from which we infer that 
possibilities of bloom perish every year, but yet we know that we | M. Kenan does conceive the possibility of what ordinary men call 
shall have flowers next spring. | personal immortality, though he hopes it faintly and indefinitely. 

This is but the Darwinian theory pushed out so as to dispense | ‘The immortal life in “the Absolute” which he accords us all, 
with a spiritual Providence, instead of put forward as His chosen | even after the death of ‘consciousness,” is, we imagine, what 
method of purging and perfecting the world. The interest, however, | ordinary men mean by annihilation ; for he compares it to the 
of M. Renan’s confession of faith lies in the peculiar spiritualistic | life which we live when we ourselves are not at all, as for example, 
halo with which he encircles his two great explaining agencies, |in the influence of words we have written working after we 
“ Time and Progress.” M. Renan does not deny God, any more | are dead. ‘That is, no doubt, a kind of life,—the divine life which 
than he denies the ideal sciences of mathematics, logic, and meta- | was in us continuing its influence to other men ;—but it is not 
physics. ‘These are, he thinks, true branches of thought, but abso- | owr immortality, it is the immortal influence of the divine spirit 
lutely outside the region of fact. ‘* Mathematics would be true if , that once breathed through us. 

On the whole, what strikes us most in M. Renan’s desolate creed 
is the frightful influence which which mere extension in time exer- 


nothing should exist,” for it belongs to the absolute, to the ideal. 
It is but the development of the principle of identity, “ a tauto- 
logy of valuable aid when one applies it to something real, but | cises over his imagination. No absolute truth is possible to him 
incapable of revealing an existence ora fact.” “It teaches nothing | which is not visibly drawn out like a beaten gold wire over the 
about the development of being, but only shows in what categories | whole infinitude of time. He can believe in an extensive 
it was decided from all eternity that all Being would be found, if we | deity, but not in an intensive God. He can believe in an “ interior 
assume that it was to be at all.” In other words, mathematics is a Spring” of the universe urging it on towards completeness, but not 
purely formal science, and in M. Renan’s view does not imply | in a fulness of life already complete and imparting itself to the 
even a possible mathematician, but only compels any candidate for | universe. Time is such a nightmare to him that he puts it far 
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above God. He does not see that the divine vision of a moment,— | 


the single cry and answer of one instantaneous prayer,—shatters 


for ever this tyrant of his imagination. He cannot see that one, 
opening of the heavens,—one single lifting of the veil from the face | 


of God,—is more than all the infinite order of his ages of pheno- 


mena, for opening to us the secret of existence. With such a faith | 


as his, we cannot conceive how he could attach even such import- 
ance as he seemed to attach to his “ Life of Jesus.” Christ at least 
did not gaze into the Ideal,—into amereassemblage of absolute forms | 
of thought,—but into the face of aliving Father. We at least can | 


say heartily, with Malebranche, that the Incarnation turned a finite | 


and temporary universe into one that is infinite and eternal, by | 
the intensive revelation of a few short years,—nay, that perhaps 
one of its greatest ends was expressly this, to prove to us that we 
do not need eternity to reveal to us the eternal,—that an infi- 
nite, and absolute, and immutable God is not imprisoned in His 
own infinitude, but can find means to unveil His face even to 
finite, and limited, and mutable children. M. Renan cannot be- 
lieve this, because—like all idolators of natural science—he cannot 
see that moments may be more full of divine infinitude than 
centuries,—because he secretly worships the Ages even though he 
has written, or attempted to write, the life of Him who is the 
human essence of the Ages and their divine end. 





“J.O.” ON THE MHOW COURT-MARTIAL.* 
O**. of the most able of our public writers has called atten- 

tion in the current number of the Cornhill Magazine to the 
subject of courts-martial, in a paper entitled ‘“ The Story of the 
Mhow Court-Martial.” This article has a general and a special 
object. With the general object every liberal must sympathize, and 
must agree with “J. O.,” that the proceedings of courts-martial are 
a great public scandal, that they ought to be conducted strictly 
according to the established rules of British jurisprudence, that these 
courts as at present constituted are intolerably dilatory, that they 
admit evidence which ought to be rejected, reject evidence which 
ought to be received, are very lax in the matter of hard swearing, 
and are, in short, most feeble and unsatisfactory tribunals. His 
suggestion of a Parliamentary Committee, or Royal Commission, 
to inquire into the working of the system, is well-timed, and will 
be heartily supported. 


But with respect to his special object the case is widely differ- | 


ent. He thus states it himself :—*‘ I believe I shall be discharging 


a useful public duty if I endeavour to draw up a more complete | 


and intelligible narrative of that complicated and painful affair 
(the Mhow Court-Martial), than can be collected from the pro- 
ceedings of the Court as published by order of the House of 
Commons.” Possibly a good purpose might have been answered 
had the narrative which he gives us been as fair as it is in- 
telligible and able. But this is not so. If “J. O.” had 
held a brief for the prosecution he could not have arranged or 
handled his materials in a more masterly manner with a view to 
obtaining a conviction at the impending trial of Colonel Crawley. 
It is the speech of a leading counsel for the prosecution, delivered 
before the Court is sitting ; a sensation paper, likely to deprive the 
accused of what small chance he still has of a fair trial. The 
publication of such a paper at this time is all the more unfair, 
because the tribunal, as ‘“*J. O.” has pointed out, is so weak. 
‘There will be no first-rate judge to keep the Court about to sit | 


at Aldershot steadily to the points at issue. That Court will be | 


composed of men unused to sift facts, members of a profession 
notoriously sensitive to the applause and censures of the press. 
However desirous they may be of doing their duty, it is 


almost certain that they will be influenced by the feeling out of | 


doors, and the feeling out of doors will be probably leavened through 
and through with‘‘J.O.’s” story. For not one in athousand of those 


who read this article in the Cornhill Magazine will be likely to | 
turn to the Blue Book to see whether the case is fairly put, and | 


the few who may be sufficiently interested to do so will probably 
shrug their shoulders and hold their tongues. The consequence 
will be that the whole pack of smaller men will take up the cry | 
of such a leader. The country has already been lashed by the 


newspapers into a thirst for vengeance, and here is “J. O.,” a! 
pape > » a 


trusted guide, saying, at the last moment, in all but so many words, 
“This man who is about to be tried is the guilty man.” 

I have no space here to do more than touch upon one or two 
of the most important points in “ the story,” and shall confine | 
my own remarks to what may be gathered within the four corners | 
of the Blue Book itself, having no private sources of informa- | 
tion. The first grave assertion in “J. O.’s” “story” is, that 
the morale and discipline of the regiment were good when Colonel 
Crawley joined, and that he himself admitted this with respect to 


the non-commissioned officers and men. It would have ben fair 
at least to have noticed the fact that the brigadier who inspected 
the regiment a fortnight before Colonel Crawley joined expressed 
his dissatisfaction with it, and that two of Colonel Crawley’s 
| earliest orders are aimed against ‘‘ a system amongst the non-com- 
nfissioned ranks of screening, or endeavouring to screen, crime, 
particularly the crime of drunkenness ;” and “ the slovenly manner 
in which the serjeant-majors in particular, and other non-commis- 
sioned officers, perform their duties.” As to the officers who were 
with ‘the regiment, the senior captain who was in command had 
just been severely censured for highly insubordinate conduct to the 
| brigadier of the station. Within a week of joining, Colonel 
Cc rawley issued two orders directing certain returns of arms, ammu- 
nition, &c., to be made. With the first of these orders only half the 
officers commanding troops, with the second only two of them, 

thought fit to comply ; and within a fortnight, on the occasion of 
the mess dinner given to the inspecting general and his staff, they 
refused to pay for the extra wine which was drunk, and their newly 
arrived colonel had to pay the whole bill himself. In the face of 
these, and many like facts, is it fair to represent the morale and 
discipline of the regiment as admirable, and to say that Colonel 
Crawley was well received by his officers ? 

Let me now turn to the specific charges of the court-martial. 
‘The only real issue,” says “J. O.,” “into which the Court 
had to inquire, was a very narrow one; whether, on two specified 
occasions, the Ist of May, 1861, and the Ist of January, 1562, 
Colonel Crawley had or had not been present at the muster 
| parades of his regiment.” Accepting this issue (and waiving the 
charge of habitual absence from musters made by Mr. Smales 
| against Colonel Crawley, which broke down), how stands the 
matter? “J. O.” states that the weight of the evidence was 
enormously on the side of the defendant Smales’s assertion that 
Colonel Crawley was absent. Let me analyze it. In the first 
place, the muster rolls for May Ist, 1861, and January Ist, 
1862, certify that Colonel Crawley was present on each of 
those occasions. ‘The mustering officer has to sign at the foot of 
these rolls a declaration that he saw, at the time of taking the 
muster, the officers borne upon the roll as present. ‘The roll for 
May is signed by Captain Swindley, a witness most hostile to 
Colonel Crawley, acting paymaster for the time; that for 
| January by Mr. Smales himself. But Captain Swindley ex- 
plained in his evidence that he did not understand this form in 
its obvious sense. So let this documentary evidence go for 
| nothing, and let us turn to the viva voce evidence. As to 
the muster on May 1, 1861, there were twenty-three witnesses 
examined. One of these withdrew his evidence by leave of the 
Court, on the ground that he had mistaken the muster, Of 
the remaining twenty-two, seven declared that they saw Colonel 
Crawley during the muster of the troops, looking on in plain 
clothes, at a distance of from thirty to seventy yards from the 
left front of the regiment. Seven more admit on cross-examina- 
tion that they saw him inspect the officers’ horses at the end 
of the muster. One of these, Ridingmaster Malone, a most hostile 
witness to Colonel Crawley, after at first denying in his evidence 
in chief that the Colonel was present, admits—“ Colonel Crawley 
did inspect the officers’ horses on the Ist of May, 1861: I did 
| call over the officers’; horses to Colonel Crawley, and describe 
| them from the register.” Of the remaining eight, four say they 
did not see the Colonel; one says the Colonel was not present 
while his troop (the second from the front) was on the ground; 
| one remembers Colonel Crawley as present at one muster parade 
|only, that of November 1, and is not further pressed. Two 
| only, Serjeant-Majors Lilley and Wakefield, swear point blank 
‘that the Colonel was not present, and are not cross-examined 
| by him on this point. I venture to say that no person accus- 
tomed to weigh evidence can doubt that Colonel Crawley was 
in plain clothes looking on during the latter part, at any rate, of 
this parade muster, and that at the end of it he rode up and in- 
| Spected formally the officers’ horses. 

As to the muster parade of January Ist, 1862, this was the day 
on which the regiment went from tents into barracks. Colonel 
Crawley’s case is, that he was in the barracks and cavalry lines 
| with the quartermaster, looking after the arrangements, and, 
' therefore, not on the parade ground, but within sight of the regi- 
‘ment, and that he saw them file past into the horse lines. Upon this 
point twenty witnesses are examined. Of these seventeen admit 
' that they saw Colonel Crawley on that morning at different places 
in the lines and barracks, while the troops were coming in from 
the muster parade. Quartermaster Woodin, a witness called both 
for the prosecution and defence, but hostile to Colonel Crawley, 
admits meeting the Colonel at the barracks early by appointment, 
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and afterwards accompanying him into the horse lines while the | 


troops were in the act of filing into the lines; while Serjeant 
Turton, a thoroughly hostile witness, admits, on cross-examina- | 
tion, that Colonel Crawley ordered him on that morning to file 
his troop out of the lines and in again, and that the Colonel saw | 
the troop as they filed into the lines. The remaining three swear that 
they did not see the Colonel on that morning. Here, again, the 
evidence, taken as a whole, leaves no doubt whatever as to the 
facts. ‘The Colonel was not on the ground at the muster parade ; 
but he was within sight of the regiment during the parade, in the 
barracks and cavalry lines ; he watched several, if not all of the | 
troops, file into the lines, ard made one troop, which had come in 
at first in a slovenly manner, file in a second time. 

It is a soldier’s question, rather than a civilian’s, whether on these | 
two occasions Colonel Crawley was so far present at muster as to | 
justify him in signing the declaration in the Adjutant’s roll. As | 


The family of Stanhope, or, as it used to be spelt, Stanhop, 
which now possesses three Earldoms, sprung, like the Cavendishes, 
from aman who grew fat on the great Sequestration. Who he 
was by birth is still, in some degree, uncertain. The heralds, of 
course, have given him a long pedigree, stretching up to a Stanhope 
who, in 1373, was Escheater (collector for the legacy duty, as we 


‘should say) in Derbyshire and Nottingham, but the story must be 


dismissed as probably forged, and certainly not proven. If Ear 
Stanhope is anxious about it he had better rewrite it, for at pre- 
sent the pedigree makes a father and son marry the same woman, 
slurs over some heraldic impossibilities about arms, invents reasons 
to account for dispositions of property inconsistent with itself, and 
generally wears the appearance of a very clumsy romance.* 

The real founder was one Michael Stanhope, probably a cadet 
of a decent house, his sister marrying well, certainly a landless 
man without arms, for he took those of the Newcastle Stanhopes, 


a matter of common sense, and common honesty, I should say that | being the best of his name. He ‘having served King Henry 
he was undoubtedly present, and entitled to sign. | VIII. from his tender years,” obtained from that King by 

I forbear from saying a word as to the arrest of the serjeants, | letters patent, bearing date January 28, in the 29th year of his 
or of the conduct of the trial. These will be the subjects of | reign, a grant of Eveshall forest, in the county of Nottingham ; 
inquiry at the coming court-martial. But I must deny that | and on the 24th of November in the same year the King granted 
their evidence which was actually taken upon these points (and | the house and site of the priory of Shelford, in the same county, 
there is no reason to believe that the Court did not give it due| and one hundred and sixty-four acres of land, thirty of meadow 
weight) could have altered the verdict. Notwithstanding all the | and sixty of pasture, with the appurtenances, to Michael Stanhope, 
mismanagement of the trial, a mass of evidence is heaped together | Esq., and Anne his wife, and the heirs male of Michael. In a 
upon these two points which, though very contradictory on minor | similar manner, on the 5th February, in the 31st year of this 
details, is quite clear and reconcileable as to the broad facts. No! reign, Michael Stanhope received a royal grant of the manor of 
jury or court with that evidence before them could have found any | Shelford, and the rectories of the parish churches of Shelford, 
other verdict. The Queen has conditionally pardoned Mr. Smales, | Saxendale, Gedling, Burton-Joys and North Maskham, in Not- 
but that pardon must have becn granted on some technical ground, | tinghamshire; Ronceby and Westburgh in Lincolnshire; and 
rather than on the merits. | Elvaston and Okbrook, in Derbyshire ; and ail manors, messuages, 

Iam not pleading Colonel Crawley’s cause, I am only asking ; lands, and tenements, &c., in Shelford, Saxendale, Newton, Brig- 
for fair play. ‘J. O.” claims to be pleading the cause of the | ford, Gunthorp, Loudham, Calthorpe, Horingham, Balcote, Gedling, 
weak against the strong. It appears to me that “the weak,” for! Carlton, Stoke, Lambecote, Flintham, Long-Collingham, Caunton, 
present purposes, is the man whom the Horse Guards are | the town of Nottingham, Newark, Burton-Joys, and North Mask- 
prosecuting, and against whom the press of the country, with| ham, in Nottinghamshire, late belonging to the monastery of Shel- 
scarcely an exception, are banded together. He has either been ford. In the thirty-fifth year of Henry VILL, February 25, Michae! 
unwilling, or unable, to put his case before the country in the Stanhope was constituted the King’s steward of the great lordship 
papers. Let us hold our judgments till we see what that case is as of Holdeness, and of Cottingham, in Yorkshire. Two years later 
it will be established under the eyes of the whole nation at the) he was knighted by the King at Hampton Court. He had been 
coming trivl. I must end as I began, by saying that I hope! before that time appointed Governor of Hull. We can account 
to see a Parliamentary Committee or Royal Commission at work | for the rapid rise and aggrandisement of Sir Michael, if the state- 
upon the whole subject of courts-martial, that I hope to see those | ment be true of his connection with Edward Seymour, Earl of 
tribunals thoroughly reformed in the directions indicated by “ J.| Hertford—brother of Queen Jane Seymour, and afterwards 


O.” in this article; but these benefits will be dearly purchased, 
if his example should be followed by men of his ability and power, 
and the custom of appearing for the prosecution on the eve of 
exciting trials should hereafter obtain amongst our best and 
ablest public writers. 
T. Hvuaues. 

* [There is nothing so hard in England as to get a fair trial for a 
man accused of cruelty. When “Jacob Omnium” isthe accuser it 
is nearly impossible. We therefore publish with pleasure an argu- 
ment which, whether Colonel Crawley be tyrant or victim, is 
equally a plea for justice —Ep. Spectator.) 








THE STANHOPES.—FIRST TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 
HE STANHOPES stand at the head of all the Peers of the 
drawing-room. Modern society has given birth to a class 

of magnates who are neither “‘ of the robe” nor “ of the sword,” 
seldom soldiers or statesmen, yet great and useful in their way— 
men in whom strong will and keen brain is half concealed by 
external polish, who make of culture a means of ascendancy, use 
repartees like duelling-pistols, and fight social campaigns as 
difficult as those of the field. ‘They have a tendency to cosmopoli- 
tanism, display a singular aptitude for diplomacy of a practical 
kind, the diplomacy which really settles things—and are apt to 
exhibit in emergencies the iron will and unscrupulous audacity 
of their true exemplars, the princes of the early Italian States. 
The late Lord Elphinstone was a perfect specimen of the kind—a | 
man who could purr so softly till it seemed to him necessary to 
act, and then strike so savagely hard. ‘The modern French 
Legitimists all tend to this type, and though the class is limited in 
England, still it exists, and in it the Stanhopes are unquestionably 
the first. Their whole history is in the career of the forgotten 
Chesterfield, the strange being whose wit, and insolence, and brutal 
amours, and courtly gallantry, and life of perils from water, and | 
bandits, and outraged husbands, and jealous women, make up so 
strange a chapter in the story of that Carnival of Belial the Stuart | 


Restoration. | 





| Protector of England, and Duke of Somerset—whose second wife 
was Anne Stanhope, daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope, and, 
if the genealogists are right, sister of Sir Michael. ‘This 
lady, whose pride and insolent demeanour ,are said to have 
precipitated the fall of her husband, was the ancestor of the 
first line of Seymours, Dukes of Somerset, and Earls and Marquises. 
of Hertford, which terminated in 1750. Bufnet seems not to be 
aware of the connection between the Duke and Stanhope ; but sup- 
posing it to be proved, it is not to be wondered at that Sir Michael 
Stanhope’s fortunes culminated under Somerset's protectorate, and 
came to a violent catastrophe along with his brother-in-law’s. He 
was appointed chief gentleman of the Privy Chamber, and in the 
first year of Edward VI. was returned as one of the knights for 
the shire of Nottingham, and in the third year of this reign was 
appointed with others a commissioner to examine the state of the 
guild lands in the kingdom. He involved himself deeply in the 
administrative measures of Somerset, and when the latter's power 
was undermined and subverted by Dudley, Lord Lisle (Ear! 
of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland), ‘‘on the 13th 
of October (1549),” says Burnet, “Sir Thomas Smith, Sir 
Michael Stanhope, Sir John Thynne, and Edward Wolfe, called 
adherents of the Duke of Somerset, and the principal instruments of 
his ill-government, were sent to the Tower; and on the 14th he 
himself was sent thither.” In the following year, after the fall 
of the Earl of Arundel, who had been one great agent in their 
overthrow, the adherents of Somerset were discharged, on the 22nd 
of February, on their own recognizances, Sir Michael Stanhope 
‘acknowledging he owed the King 3,000/.” ‘Two years later, hew- 
ever, having engaged with Somerset and some of his friends in 
plans to overturn Northumberland, and being betrayed by Sir 
Thomas Palmer, they were all, with the Duchess of Somerset, thrown 





* Every pedigree is open to suspicion, for it must ex necessitate rei assume the 
chastity of the wives for successive hundreds of years, and that assumption, if tested 
by the history of the be~t known magnates, i.¢., the small roy» caste, isa demonstrable 
blunder. A break of the kind can be almost proved in every royal pedigree. But 
English pedigrees are further vitiated by the fact that the local reverence attaching to 
property rather than birth, heralds have been allowed to lie ad libitum, to suppress 
all inconvenient facts, and even invent whole records for families which, like the 
Welles'eys, were recently of the rank of little tradesmen. 
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into prison. The charges against them, though based on facts, 


were exaggerated, and the trials were conducted with the gross 
unfairness characteristic of the time, and on 26th February, 
1552, Sir Michael was beheaded on Tower Hill. Burnet 
says he died unpitied, and hints that the unpopularity was, at 
least in part, deserved. He says, *‘Sir Michael Stanhop, Sir 
Thomas Arundel, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Miles Partridge, 
were next brought to their trials. ‘The jirst and the last of 


these were little pitied. For as all great men have people 


about them who make use of their greatness only for their own | 


ends, without regarding their master’s honour or true interest, 
so they were the persons upon whom the ill things which had been 


done by the Duke of Somerset were chiefly cast. But Sir Thomas | 


Arundel was much pitied, and Sir Ralph Vane was the most 
lamented of thei all.” 

Sir Michael had three daughters and four sons, Sir Thomas (of 
Shelford), Sir Edward, who was one of Elizabeth’s Queen's 
Counsel on the York circuit, and died childless, Sir Michael of 
Sudbury, and Sir John, who fixed his seat at Harrington, in 


Northamptonshire. This gentleman rose to Court favcur, under | 


Elizabeth, was a Privy Councillor of James I., was one of the 
commissioners of the first treaty of union with Scotland, aud 
on May 4th, 1605, was created Baron Stanhope of Harrington. 
He died March 9th, 1620, and was succeeded by his son Charles, 
who passed through the Civil War as a lukewarm supporter of the 
Parliament, and died in 1675 without issue, the peerage, the first 
gained by the House, thus becoming extinct. They had, however, 
in the interim, gained another, Sir Thomas Stanhope of Shelford, 
eldest son of the founder, having prospered as, pace Cardinal Wise- 
man, almost all the holders of abbey lands have done. He was 
knighted by Elizabeth on her visit to Kenilworth, purchased the 


Philip's father, who never came to the title, died when his son 
was one year old, leaving a widow, who was daughter and co-heiress 
| of Thomas Lord Wootton, and governess to Princess Mary, eldest 
| daughter of Charles I., and mother of William of Orange. The widow 
mairied a Dutch gentleman, and the lad was brought up in Hol- 
land, where we find him, after being dragged out of the water by 
his shoestrings—so he says, at least—an attendant on the Princess. 
At fifteen he was drowned again, fifteen vessels having sunk 
around his own between Delft and Antwerp, and at sixteen he and 
the ‘* messenger” to Paris rescued a coachful of ladies who 
had been set upon by fifteen soldiers of fortune. ‘Travelling 
to Paris he put himself into an academy, but was compelled 
to leave it in consequence of a duel, in which he hurt and dis- 
armed his antagonist. In 1649 he went to Italy; on his return 
| through Germany he was robbed and nearly killed, but got at 

length to Holland, and thence repaired to England, which country 
he had not seen since he was seven years old. In 1650, according 
to his own dates (the Peerage Rolls differ by two years), he married 
Lady Anne Percy, eldest daughter of Algernon, Earl of Northum- 
berland, and lived in retirement at Petworth for some time sub- 
sequently to this event. After two supernatural incidents or 
warnings, which he vouches for and earnestly believes in, though he 
|makes a feint of reasoning them away, his wife died in 1654, in 
| childbed, and her infant son soon followed her. He then tells us 
he left England, taking with him only a little foot-boy, and in- 
tended to have gone “ with pilgrims to Jerusalem,” but not find- 
ing this practicable, went to Rome instead, having, of course, a 
| fight with the Majorean pirates on the voyage. He stayed about a 
year in Rome, and here again was nearly drowned from an attack 
}of cramp. ‘I sank down,” he says, “to the bottom, and not 
being able to rise again upon the water, and feeling the bank under 





manors of Whatton, Bingham, and Toveton, acquired by marriage | the water to slope, I crept on all fours till I came out at the 
with the co-heiress of Sir John Post, Etwell, and Cubley, in | side, to the amazement of the Lord Lindsey and many more, who 
Derbyshire, and bought of the Berkeleys the castle and manor of | were standers-by "—as one can well believe! A plague soon broke 
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Bretby, still the seat of his descendants, the Chesterfield family. 


He is the Stanhope alluded to in the distich attributed to the | 


Queen upon the Derbyshire knights— 
“ Gervase the gentle, Stanhope the stout, 
Markham the lion, and Sutton the lout.” 
Sir Thomas Stanhope died August 3rd, 1596, and his eldest son, 
Sir John, was knighted by James I., and resided usually at 
Elvaston, in Derbyshire, a property which he left to his second 
son, John, ancestor of the Earls of Harrington, who, again, the 
third son’s family ending suddenly, inherited Linby from them. 
Sir John’s eldest son Philip was knighted in 1605, on November 
7th, 1616, raised to the peerage as Baron Stanhope of Shelford, 
and, on August 4th, 1628, created Earl of Chesterfield. These 
honours bound him to the King, and from this time forward the 
Shelford Stanhopes were consistent and ardent royalists. ‘The 
Earl and his sons were among the first in the field for King 
Charles, but their military career was unfortunate. One of his 
sons fortified Shelford and held it till October 27th, 1645 ; but it 
was taken by storm, and the son of the Earl slain in the attack. 
Another son, who was at Edgehill, was slain at Bridgeford, in 


Nottinghamshire, and the Earl himself, with a third son and 300 | 


dependents, was taken prisoner in Lichfield, and died a prisoner on 
parole, September 12th, 1656. Several of his sons had preceded 
him to the grave,—one by his second wife was, as we shall show, 
father of the first Earl Stanhope,—and the Earldom of Chester- 
field fell to a grandson, Philip Stanhope. 

This extraordinary person, whose life reads like a Spanish 
comedy, is the ‘* Milord Chesterfield ” of ** Grammont’s Memoirs,” 
and must have been one of the strangest characters even of that 
strange age. 
ample, for while Anthony Hamilton, the writer of *‘ Grammont’s 
Memoirs,” has devoted more pages to him than to any man not 
royal or of his own family, he himself left notes of the principal 


events in his own life and correspondence of the most private | 


character. The drawback is that half these notes are visible 
exaggerations, and there is an air of romance thrown over all the 
emainder. ‘To judge from these accounts he was the very repre- 
sentative man of the age—an able, dissolute man, with strong poli- 
tical principle, who had seen half the countries of Europe and 
almost every phase of life, who was drowned half-a-dozen times 


and robbed as many, whoonce begged his way to Paris only to find | 
himself a great Earl, and who, after wanting almost every woman he | 


saw, and winning almost every woman he wanted, fell in love with 
his own wife, and commenced a new series of adventures to cure her 
of her disgust. . We must tell the story as we find it, but it is with 
the reservation that we believe it nearly as little as we believe 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. 


The materials for his biography are unusually | 


| out, and five persons died in the house in which he lodged; at the 
/same time he heard from England that a decree in Chancery had 
| been given against him, and that his uncle, Arthur Stanhope, 
| youngest son of the first Earl by his first marriage, and ancestor 
of the present Earl of Chesterfield, had seized his estate, and 
there would be no more remittances of money. His uncle also 
}elaimed a debt from him of 10,000/., and as Arthur Stan- 
hope, he tells us, stood well with the - Protector Cromwell, 
| the young adventurer feared imprisonment if he returned home. 
| He left Rome with 25/. in his pocket for Paris, but fell ill, lost all 
his money, and after a period of actual begging was rescued by a 
Jesuit priest, who paid his way to the capital. ‘There he found the 
news of his grandfather’s death and his own accession to the Earl- 
dom. He immediately compromised matters with his uncle, re- 
gained his estates, and was pressed by Cromwell to marry his 
daughter with a portion of 20,0001. and a command by land or 
sea. He refused, and Cromwell’s love immediately turned to hate, 
| a story which will deceive no one acquainted with Cromwell's real 
| mode of negotiating matches for his children. ‘The truth in all 
| probability is that the Earl, with half the young nobility, was a 
suitor for Cromwell's daughter, and also for Fairfax’s, and was 
| rejected by both on account of his notorious licence, a licence so 
|great that it produced his imprisonment. A gross act of 
| indecency towards a lady involved him in a duel with Colonel 
Whalley, in which the Earl, being utterly in the wrong, 
|}was, of course, the victor, and Cromwell .sent him to 
\the Tower. Next year (1658) he was three times impri- 
soned, the Earl of Stamford accusing him of treason; but 
'“at great charge and trouble he got off,” only to kill a gentleman 
in a duel, and abscond to Holland. ‘There he obtained the pardon 
of the “King of Scots,” Charles IL, and returned with him to 
| England, in fair favour from a relationship which now seems 
| almost impossible. The Earl had years before formed a connection 
with Barbara Villiers, Charles's proud and dissolute mistress, 
better known as Lady Castlemaine, and Duchess of Cleveland,— 
the Dukes of Grafton are her descendants. The intrigue had 
}commenced when she was Miss Villiers, continued after her 
marriage with Mr. Palmer, and lasted up to her desertion of her first 
lover for the restored King. Piqued at this desertion, Chesterfield 
| paid his court to Lady Elizabeth Butler, daughter of the celebrated 
Duke of Ormond, and contrived, in spite ef his character, to con- 
| vince her of his devotion, She married him, and he neglected her, 


‘till she, enraged at his open contempt, began to intrigue in her 
turn. George Hamilton, tlhe biographer's brother, became her 
lover, and when she threw him off for the Duke of York, 
betrayed her to her husband, who suddenly carried her off to 
Bretby. All London rang with the scandal, and all the mothers 
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in England declared that their sons should not visit Italy, “ lest 
they should bring back with them that infamous custom of laying 
restraint upon their wives.” The upshot of the affair was curious. 
The Earl fell deeply in love with his wife, and, being one of the 
men who always succeed, won back her affection, and the mutual 
confidence became complete. He learnt George Hamilton's real 
relation to his wife, and she that George had betrayed her, and 
the two laid a plot which tempted the culprit down to Bretby. 
There the lady kept him for hours in the garden, nearly frozen to 
death, till, discovering the trick, he rode sharply back to London, 





only to find all town jeering at his expense, and to hear the King | 


sarcastically compliment him on his journey. 
state of manners, and Paridisaical in the absence of shame, if not 
quite in that of covering. 

In 1667, Charles II. gave the Earl a regiment, which he raised 


It was a delightful | 


in ten days, and then stationed among the swamps till half the | 


. 


men died of ague, and the Archbishop gave the Earl himself his 
farewell blessing. Chesterfield recovered, however, and we 


tical character. The Earl was from first to last, except 


for one short period, a strong and consistent Tory. Le) 


opposed the Exclusion Bill, declined to give evidence in favour 
of Lord Russell without the King’s consent, was excluded 
from the death-bed of Charles II. as too determined a Protestant, 
disapproved all James’ concessions to Roman Catholics, and when 
the Revolution broke out interfered only, as he said, to protect the 
Princess Anne. William, who had been bred up with him as a 
boy, would have taken him into favour; but the Earl, though 
anxious always for his own personal fortunes, resisted his preten- 
sions in every debate, and steadily refused every offer of office or 
emolument. He resided at Bretby, which he had _ rebuilt, 
and added to the family property by purchases such as 
Brisancoate and Hartshorn. He had, moreover, obtained by a 
third marriage with the heiress of the Dormers all their Bucking- 
hamshire estates, Wing Park, Ascot, Eythorpe, and Ilmer, and he 
latterly nursed his affairs with some care. Despite his magnificent 
constitution, however, the penalty of a life like his overtook him 
in a complication of diseases, of which gout was, probably, the 
least formidable. He died at last in his 80th year, tormented by 
scurvy, at his house in Bloomsbury Square, on 28th January, 1713. 
After all deductions for exaggeration, he had lived a life which in 
romance would be pronounced absurd. Roderick Random is true 
to nature, and so is Earl de Guest ; but a man who was both at 
once would be pronounced a failure. Yet that was Lord 
Chesterfield, page and wanderer, beggar and earl, who asked the 
hand of a Cromwell, lived with Barbara Villiers, after a life 
of roué excitement fell in love with his own wife, and with a 
ruined reputation was still one of the few men whom Catherine 
of Braganza, Charles II.'s “ swarthy Kate,” dared ask to be her 
executor. 








LIFE IN BRAZIL. 


[The following interesting letter corroborates so fully the 
details of our recent articles on slavery in Brazil, and in other 
respects gives so striking a picture of the state of society there, 
that it cannot but be interesting to our readers. ] 


“Rancho, near Os Perus, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1863. 

“My Dear »—I am now about to make a tardy performance 
of my promise to give you some account of my experiences in 
Brazil. The climate of the province of Sao Paulo, generally 
from April to November, is really magnificent; it surpasses in 
grandeur and beauty anything that can be imagined by one who 
has never been out of England. But from November to April, 
excepting in such unusually dry seasons as the present, and in 
the vicinity of the mountain ranges at almost all times, the 
rain is tervific. In the hot season it comes on pretty regulaily 








about the middle of the day, and continues till the middle of 
the night. Ihave sometimes had to walk two or three miles 
in a stream of water over my ankles—the bed of the stream | 
being the road— or track which goes by the name of a road. 


whole of the wet season last year. In January my tent was 
pitched in a shady place in a wood, and although the sun’s 
rays could never penetrate the foliage sufficiently to fall directly 
on the tent, a thermometer in the inside reached 110 deg. Fabr., 
but Ido not think that fairly in the shade it ever marked more 
than 93 deg. The interior of the tent in the middle of the 
day was from 15 to 20 deg. hotter than the exterior. This 
intense heat was alternated with rain, such as I have partially 
described above. 

“‘ Notwithstanding all the contrivances and appliances that I 
could invent, the rain, after ten or twelve hours’ duration, copi- 
ously penetrated the tent, and I have more than once been for 
a whole week without a single article in the tent that was not 
more or less saturated, bed-clothing and everything I had. 
When I add to this, that from the roads being impassable I had 
difficulty in obtaining anything to eat, aud have sometimes sub- 
sisted for days on beans, a little pork-fat, and tincture of 
quinive, and that while at work I was in constant danger of 


gladly turn from scenes of intrigue to his more creditable poli- being bitten by the most poisonous snakes known, you will 


perceive that a railway engineer in Brazil has other than plea- 
sant things to encounter. 

“Tn the wet season the roads are execrable in the extreme. 
I have seen portions of two hundred yards long which could be 
compared only to the bed of a river, in which the mud was 
thick and deep, and inone of those places I have counted the 
heads of more than twenty dead mules projecting above the 
mud. Goods are transported either on the backs of mules or on 
bullock-carts, and cannot be conveyed by any other means. The 
bullock-cart consists of a platform, pole, and axle, mounted on two 
solid wheels. Its form appears to have uadergone no change since 
the time of the Romans, and is exactly similar to that of some 
vehicles of the same description which 1 saw in Portugal. The 
drivers obdurately refuse to grease the wheels, and the result is 
that they make a noise which can sometimes be heard at dis- 
tances of more than a mile. During two or three months of the 
year the roads become impassable even for these barbarously 
rude vehicles, excepting in the immediate vicinity of the towns. 
I have sometimes seen thousands of mules intercepted by a bad 
place in the road, and compelled to remain stationary for days. 
Mules are the only means by which the produce of the interior is 
conveyed to the sea-coast. They are sent from the interior— 
laden principally with coffee—in troops varying in number from 
twenty to a hundred ; a troop travels in separate divisions of ten 
or twelve, eaci: division in the care of two men, or a man and 
a boy, who are called ‘ troupeiras’ (pronounced ‘ troupdra’). A 
troupeira’s costume in the hot weather generally consists solely 
of a pair of trousers and a broad-brimmed hat. Each man has 
with him, however, a thick cloth cloak, called a poncho, which 
serves for a blanket at night and fora protection from the rain 
inthe day. Judging of the rustic population of the interior from 
those of these men who are not negroes, and from other speci- 
mens that not unfrequently present themselves, and comparing 
them with other c’asses, and with all the inbabitants of the town 
districts, it appears to me that if anything great will ever be 
made of the present materials of population of this part of Brazil, 
it must have its source in the class from which the troupeiras are 
drawn, and in that class only. Scarcely any individuals of this 
class can read. They are ignorant in the extreme; uncultivated 
and ferocious; barbarous in the severest sense of the word, yet 
they are punctilious in observing a certain conventional polite- 
ness among themselves which contrasts strangely with their 
general bearing. But they have a due share of that sturdy 
vigour which is necessary for the preservation of a race, the 
absence of which in the other classes makes them more insipid 
to Englishmen than it is easy to describe. 

“ A very large proportion of the population is made up of negroes 
and mulattocs, most of whom are slaves. For the short time I 
have been in Brazil I have had considerable experience of the 
habits and characters of these people, and I have become con- 
vineed that their presence is the greatest bane of the country. 


At | Whether the case of other States may be similar or not, as far as 


other times I have seen it rain for a whole week, without any | Brazil is concerned it is an egregious error to suppose that the 


cessation, and portions of that time in torrents which I have no | curse of slavery falls on the negroes. 
During the interval, in the months of, certainly inhuman and brutal in their treatment of the slaves; 


skill to describe. 
December, January, and February, the heat is very great. Iron 
left stationary in the sun’s rays for a few minutes will burn the 
hands on being touched. This I have frequently found to my 
cost, when suddenly laying hold of instruments of that material. 
Insects the most difficult to kill are speedily burnt to death when | 








A few of the masters are 


but this is by no means generally the case, and 1 do uot 
see how it can possibly be doubted that, on the whole, 
the blacks are very much better off than they would be 
even in this country, under any institutions of their own. The 
deleterious influence which the coloured population exercises on 


placed on a hund-bill that has been thus heated. I was living in | the nation is, however, enormous. Perhaps the worst evil is the 


a canvass tent during nine or ten months, which included the | mixture of blood and consequent degeneracy of the inhabitants. 
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This it is impossible to prevent while the two races are living | 


side by side. In this country—being, as it is, a slaveholding 
and a slave-trafficking one—the evil is carried to an almost in- 
credible extent. Nearly all the population is more or less tainted 
with black blood. A large proportion of the land is held by 
mulattoes of the first generation, and there are instances of 
negro slaves being themselves slaveholders. Another evil 
almost as great is one which is constantly being adduced, but 
which must, nevertheless, be seen in action in order to be appre- 
ciated. It consists of the indolent habits and contempt of labour 
which the ‘peculiar institution’ engenders in the white popula- 
tion. There is an entire absence of either energy or skill in the 
cultivation of tho land. Except in the coffee plantations the 
land can scarcely be said to be cultivated at all. The mode 
adopted is as follows:—Fire is put to the wood on a tract of 
ground when the high grass and brushwood are very dry. 
By this means the ground is cleared of the undergrowth, 
and most of the trees are thrown down; but the charred 
stems of those whose diameter exceeds five or six inches 
remain on the ground. ‘The small roots are then extracted 
and burnt, the surface of the ground is turned up with hoes 
and Indian corn is planted; but the charred timber and stems 
remain until they rot. The Indian corn takes about half a 
year from the planting to its arrival at maturity. It is then 
harvested, and the ground is planted with sugar-cane, which 
oceupies the soil about fourteen months, and is succeeded by 
mandioca (a plant of the same family as arrowroot), from whose 
roots a kind of flour is made. Dwarf French beans are 
planted simultaneously with the mandioca, and are harvested 
before the latter plant has grown to any considerable size. 
This course is continued for five or six years. The land has 


was the Duchess of Cleveland of the late Emperor, and her 
society is courted by all the aristocracy. She sometimes 
resides at a fazenda on one of her estates through which I 
| carried my line. This fazenda has neither glass windows nor 
| boarded floors. I saw her once in front of it, in the after part 
of the day, personally superintending the unloading a bullock- 
cart load of roots. Her dress consisted simply and solely of a 
dirty blue-and-white cotton gown, and a pair of clogs. I had 
previously met her at a party in Sao Paulo; she was then dressed 
with considerable taste, in an exactly similar style to that in 
which a gentlewoman in England would have been on a similar 
occasion. 

* It is said that real gentlemen are to be found in every nation, 
and even here there are a few individuals to whom you would 
apply the term, meet them where you might. I know one or 
two who evince an immense amount of that kind of regard for 
other people's feelings which is characteristic of the gentleman 
of every age and clime. They, however, possess an inordinate 
share of that national repugnance to action which is the great 
bane of the country. Their stately inertia utterly defies deserip- 
tion. When they travel from their town houses to their country 
estates, they ride on mules at a pace scarcely exceeding three 
miles an hour, and are attended by a host of servants of all 
shades of colour, and by a number of baggage and extra saddle 
mules, At such times they vividly call to mind the descriptions 
of the old patriarchal journeys. 

“An Oriental tinge runs through all the manners and customs of 
the country, and is seen particularly in the general deportment 
of the women. In the interior, the female members of a family 
are not permitted to make their appearance before strangers of 
the opposite sex. One sees nothing of them until a visit has 





then become exhausted, and is permitted to run to waste for a been several times repeated. Even in the towns there is a con- 
number of years. It is almost immediately covered with wood | siderable amount of shyness, especially when other people are 
and rank weeds, and when it is again required for cultivation | present. They lead a wretchedly indolent life. Excepting in the 
an exactly similar process of reclaiming has to be gone through ; | upper classes, very few indeed of them can read, an] scarcely any 
manure is never applied. ‘ Feijads’ (pronounced ‘ fazhéngs"), | even in the best society read any other books than French novels. 
i. €., the seed of French beans, flour made from the mandioca |'I'hey conceive that fat constitutes beauty, and their great 
root, alittle rice, and pork-fat, form the staple and almost the | ambition is to become as broad as they are long. When they 
ouly food of the general inhabitants of the country. Meat is | appear in the streets they are richly attired in European fashion ; 








rarely eaten except in the towns. There one can buy very bad 
beef at 3d. per pound, worse mutton at ls., and fowls at about 
2s. Gd. each. In my district fowls, very poor ones, are sometimes 
plentiful at a shilling each, and eggs at $d. ; at other times I have 
sent eight or nine miles without being able to procure either. 
Seventy miles further in the interior, however, provisions are very 
much cheaper. Fowls are there sold at 3d. each and eggs at 
2d. per dozen. Wheat is unknown in Brazil, or at least in this 
part of it. A few years ago the Government procured a great 
quantity of seed from England and distributed it in presents 
among the farmers; but, according to report, they without ex- 
ception ate the seed instead of sowing it. Wheaten bread can be 
obtained in the towns, but it is all made from North American 
flour. 


but within doors their apparel is wretched and their habits are 
filthy. In the principal reception-roédms of the best houses in 
| Sao Paulo ladies of quality may sometimes be seen publicly 
| picking upmentionable insects from the heads of their negro 
|children. In some of the streets of Rio they amuse themselves 
| by standing on the balconies and spitting on the heads of the 
| foot-passengers below. With scarcely an exception they all 
smoke, and very frequently, if one of them happens to occupy the 
same position in a room for a short time while thus engaged, the 
floor in her vicinity attests that the usual propensity for ex- 
pectoration on such occasions has been freely indulged. 
“ After reading all this, you will, no doubt, be prepared to hear 
that the morality of the people is not in the most desirable state. 
A few of them are exceedingly honourable in their dealings ; but 





“ There are slaves of all ages and both sexes in every fazenda— 
hideousand disgusting looking animals they are—particularly the 
women ; no picture or description could convey even a faint idea 
of their wretched appearance. ‘The women's dress consists 
solely of a coarse linen jacket and a linsey-woolsey skirt, which | 
is tied round the waist, and extends to the calf of the leg. 
Imagine them, if you can, as I have often seen them, coming 
home at night in torrents of rain, thoroughly drenched and 
covered with mud, each woman with a bundle of wood on her 
head and a pipe in her mouth, toiling up a steep hill ina muddy 
lane, so slippery that a firm footing could scarcely be obtained at 
all! The men have a jacket and pair of trousers, and sometimes | 
ashirt. The children have a short linen frock, but in the hot | 
weather they go perfectly naked, the girls till they are seven or 
eight years cld, and the boys till they are nine or ten. Where 
negro slavery exists, flogging is a matter of necessity, as the 
negroes are amenable to no other kind of puni-hment that would 
not injure their constitutions. It often takes place in these 
fazendas. In some of them the dress is not usually removed on 
such occasions, but generally the men are scourged on their bare | 
backs, and the women have their skirts turned up and fastened 
round their waists and are flogged behind. ‘The scourge is made | 
of a piece of raw cow-hide, five or six feet long, and about two 
inches broad, fastened to a stick, which serves for a handle. 

“ The following incident may, perhaps, give you a little idea of 
the country life of even the upper classes of Brazilian society :— 

“The Marquéza de —— is reputed to be the richest woman 
in Brazil, certainly she has been the most influential. She _ 


in general, honesty—in the sense in which the word is under- 
stood in England—can scarcely be said to exist ; and truthfulness 


| is a quality which is neither valued nor possessed by more than a 


very few indeed of the inhabitants. Robberies on a large scale 
seldom occur. Highway robberies very rarely indeed take place, 


except in some particular localities; and, considering the 


country, travelling is wonderfully safe. Small thefts, however, 
are committed by the poor people all day long, and with the 


utmost effrontery. Fraudulent dealings and peculation are con- 
_stantly and almost openly practised by the trading and higher 
_ classes, so much so, that men who have resided many years in the 


country aflirm that scarcely any Brazilian acquires wealth in any 


| other way than by embezzlement. 


« Though highway robberies are very seldom heard of, murders 
for revenge are continually being committed, generally with 
impunity, and they are thought very little of. There aic men 


‘living in most districts who are publicly known to be professional 


assassins. If a man has a grudge against another, by paying five 


}or six pounds to one of these wretches he can procure the 


murder of his victim with scarcely any chance of discovery ; and 


‘even if discovered, a legal indemnity can be purchased by bribery 


without any great expense. ‘he police arrangements are in- 
credibly atrocious; they are in the last degree abominable; I 
have myself had some small experience of the unrestrained 
turpitude of the officers. 

“The most severe and sweeping charges are often made with 
regard to the sexual immorality of the Brazilians, but I think 
they are too broadly applied. That enormities of this kind are 
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rife, that the practices are as gross and abominable as any that 
have ever been recorded, and that the perpetrators, though 
publicly known, scarcely, if at all, loge caste in society, are most 
undoubted facts; and the priests appear to be among thie 
greatest delinquents. Still, I think that the majority of the 
inhabitants are pretty free from taints of the grosser kinds, and I 
believe that a large proportion of the women are as chaste as the 
generality of women in England. A practice exists here, and is 
of very common occurrence, particularly among the tradespeople, 
which, strange as it would appear to us, is not thought dis- 
honourable in Brazil. Aman and woman live together for many 
years as man and wife, and bring up a family in the ordinary 
way, but defer marriage until approaching death. The ceremony 
is then performed on the death-bed of one of the contractors. It 
frequently happens, however, that when a woman is becoming 
old she is discarded, and a younger one adopted; but I believe 
that in such cases a periodical pecuniary allowance is made to 
the elder woman. There are many instances of the newly- 
adopted one being the man's own daughter by the discarded 
woman. 

“The Roman Catholic ecclesiastics exercise their ordinary 
functions, but all the educated men regard the Church simply 
as a political institution, and very many of them avow that 
religion is a proper thing for the amusement of women, but that 
its dogmas are not believed by any sane men. 

“The gorgeous ceremonies of the Romish Church have become 
in Brazil undignified burlesques. They are regarded simply as 
showy spectacles, to be enjoyed in the same manner as any 
secular display of splendour. In the processions there is a total 
and entire absence of the reverential demeanour among the 
spectators which is so remarkable on the European continent. 

“The churches are very plain buildings, most of them having no 
pretentions whatever to architectural effect. The bells are hung 
in open arches in an attached tower, and are exposed to view. 
There is a great clamour with them almost all day long; in 
many of the churches they are not rung, but are made to emit an 
inordinate and most discordant sound by a couple of little 
‘niggers’ with hammers, who seat themselves one on each side 
of a bell and pommel away most lustily. The interiors of the 
churches consist of scarcely anything more than four white- 
washed walls, with a few barbarously rude images and a gaudily- 
coloured choir and altar-piece at one end. Many of them are 
absolutely beggarly. High up in the walls of the nave, built in the 
walls, and flush with them, there are little curtained private pews» 
which look exactly like boxes in a theatre. Excepting in these 
there are no seats. All the central part of the nave is devoted to 
women, and merely a narrow portion on each side and at the 
end opposite the choir, the west end, is left formen. The division 
is formed by asmall hand-rail, often made only of sticks. In the 
Cathedral of Sio Paulo it is so rudely and carelessly constructed 
that the bark has not been removed from the sticks. 

‘‘ Before the commencement of the service, and during portions 
of it, the women seat themselves on the floor. Very often their 
dresses form a splendid exhibition of rich colours, and great taste 
is displayed in their arrangement. On the great Saints’ days 
even the slaves (the domestic slaves in the towns) are elegantly 
dressed in silk gowns and mantles. ‘The elevation of the Host 
is announced by a discharge of fireworks, and there is scarcely 
an hour in the day when the air of the towns is not burdened 
with their reports. When the divinity has been manufactured, 
he is invisibly but audibly transmitted to heaven on a rocket. 

‘“T ought not to conclude this letter without saying something 
about one subject which I have not yet mentioned. Some years 
ago a system of German emigration to Brazil was set on foot. 
Whether the movement emanated originally from Germans or not 
I do not know, but the Brazilian Government took active measures 
to promote it, and still gives it considerable encouragement. The 
immigrants have various localities granted to them as settle- 
meuts, and those districts are called German colonies. They 
are not prosperous. In one of them, near Rio de Janeiro, a large 
and handsome town has been built ; but the builders lost nearly 
all their investment, and the speculation is said to be a complete 
failure. The name of the town is Petropolis. Ships still fre- 
quently arrive at Santos full of emigrants destined for a colony 
about a hundred miles beyond Sao Paulo. This proceeding is 
conducted by a German speculator, who, under sanction of the 
Brazilian Government, contracts to bring over families on con- 
dition of their remaining in his employment until they have 
earned over and above their livelihood a previously stipulated 
ta ange about seventy pounds—with accumulating in- 
erest. 


“They are sent up the country on foot, under the strict sur- 
| veillance of agents of the speculator, and it is pitiable in the 
| extreme to see them trudging away in health and spirits and to 
know the fate that awaits them. Many years elapse before they 
can accumulate the requisite amount, and they thus virtually 
become the slaves of the speculator. ‘They are let out for hire 
in the same manner as the negroes, and are treated almost in the 
same way, except that they are not flogged. 

“ When they have at last performed their part of the contract 
age has destroyed their vigour, and bitter experience their capa- 
city for enjoyment. With bodies debilitated by long years of 
labour on wretched diet, and with minds dispirited by their for- 
lorn position, they are left penniless in an alien and unproduc- 
tive country to eke out the remainder of their miserable existence 
as best they may. 

“ The speculator employs agents in Germauy to lure them 
away, and when they reach Brazil they are completely in bis 
power.—Yours truly, B.” 








/ / 
| Che Drama, 
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“ MIRIAM’S CRIME.’ 

It is doubtful whether London theatres have been so well filled, as 
a rule, for a long time past as they have been of late. Two, at 
least,—Drury’ Lane and the Adelphi—are nightly turning away 
applicants for admission, and no theatre in London can be said to 
be really unattractive. At the Strand, besides the usual ** practical 
fun” farce and the burlesque which always give its special 
character to the evening’s entertainment at that theatre, a play of 
a different stamp has been recently produced with considerable 
success, called ‘* Miriam’s Crime.” It is described in the bills as a 
“*serio-comic drama,” a new phrase much in vogue at present to 
represent a very old type of play. ‘The title certainly suggests a 
plot after the fashion of a sensation novel, but it is as well to 
state at once that people who go to the theatre expecting a pleasing 
excitement of their moral feelings by an artistic arrangement of 
bigamy, murder, madness, and suicide, will be disappointed. It is 
true that the sympathy of the audience is demanded for the 
heroine, and it is also true that she burns one will and an import- 
ant letter, and that she breaks a lock in order to obtain possession 
of another will, but there the resemblance, such as it is, ends. 

Miriam, the heroine, is the adopted daughter of a wealthy old 
lady, who is anxious above all things for a marriage to take place 
between her nephew, Bernard Reynolds, a rather wild youth, and 
her favourite. Miriam, in reality, loves Bernard, she has kept her 
affection secret, and he is about to make an extremely imprudent 
marriage elsewhere, when the old lady dies suddenly. It is 
supposed, as a matter of course, that the property is left to Bernard, 
but immediately before her death she informs Miriam, by letter, 
that, with a view to render the wished-for marriage more probable, 
she has left all toher. Miriam, knowing the impossibility of such 
a result, and thinking that as no one else was ever aware of any 
such intention of the deceased, all the property would, in the 
absence of a will, go to Bernard as heir-at-law, burns the will, 
together with the letter, and thus leaves herself a beggar. ‘The 
lawyer who had drawn up a previous will in favour of Bernard 
is, of course, puzzled at its absence, while the one who had 
drawn up the will which Miriam destroyed is dead. At this 
juncture, when Bernard, without dreaming by what self-devotion 
he has obtained it, is about to take possession of the property, a 
returned convict appears on the scene, and clearly proves that 
he is a brother of the deceased, that Bernard is not really a 
nephew, and that he is, consequently, eutitled to all. Miriam is 
in agonies of remorse for the unlooked-for consequences of 
her crime, while Bernard is immediately deserted by the 
singing master’s daughter who had entrapped him as a 
supposed great ‘‘catch.” At last, however, a rather improbable 
succession of events — Miriam ‘+ burglariously breaks open” a 
strong box, ‘feloniously abstracts” the will in Bernard's 
favour, which, in some unexplained way, had come into 
possession of the lawyer’s clerk who has been aiding the convict 
uncle in his schemes. ‘This found, after some natural unpleasant 
inquiry into the motives of such unusual conduct on the part of a 
young lady, the uncle and his accomplices are ejected; while 
Bernard, restored to his property, and learning the fall extent of 
Miriam's devotion to him, at last fulfils his supposed aunt's wish, 
and marries her. Now, this may be emphatically termed a very 
“strange story,” and, as a dramatic plot, is so full of violent im- 
probabilities, and so badly put together, that a very slight propor- 
tion of its success can be due to the interest felt. in the working 
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out of the story. The object of the writer seems to have been 
simply the creation of a strongly-emotional character for Miss 
Kate Saville, who represents Miriam, and to have cared little about 
the manner in which the events and charaeters were harmonized 
amongst themselves, as long as they produced the necessary con- 
flict of principles and emotions in the breast of the heroine. Now, 
although Mr. Craven has devoted great pains and much unques- 
tionably good writing to this object; and although Miss Kate 
Saville acts her part with considerable cleverness, and would do 
better still if she would moderate her excessive tendency to hysteria, 
this is far from being a commendable style of construction. Even 
when the whole interest centres in a heroine represented by an 
actress of the *‘ very first force,” it is just as necessary, if not more 
so, that the exterior action of the piece should be constructed with 
some reasonable amount of vraisemblance or natural sequence, as 
in a play with half-a-dozen prominent characters. The more an 
actress is enabled to impress her audience with the truthfulness 
and power of her acting, the more violent becomes the contrast 
between that truthfulness and the unreality of everything around. 
Again—but this is, perhaps, a necessary concession to the genius 
loci—the very “broad comedy” of Mr. Honey as Byles, the 
lawyer's clerk, though inimitably good in its way, and continually 
throwing the audience into roars of laughter, might have been 
considerably cut down with advantage to the progress of the story. 
Still, with all these faults, there is amply sufficient originality in 
the conception of this difficult case of conscience, power in 
carrying it out on the part of Miss Saville, and generally good 
acting throughout the cast, to account for the favour with which 
“* Miriam’s Crime” has been received. 

Mr. German Reed announces the re-opening of the Gallery of 
Illustration on Monday next, with a species of entertainment 
hitherto almost unknown in England—the “ opera di camera,” an 
operetta, that is to say, with few characters, small scenic or choral 
accessories, and easily presentable, if desired, in a drawing-room, 
with a piano accompaniment. “Jessy Lea,” words by Oxenford, 
and music by Macfarren, will be the first specimen, and every 
success may be hoped for the attempt. The Monday Popular 
Concerts are also to be resumed on Monday next, with M. Lotto as 
leader and solo violinist. AMATEUR. 

BOOKS. 
——— 
THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON IIL.* 
Or few persons who made themselves conspicuous in the period 
of the First Empire has there been so much talked and written as 
of Queen Hortense, and of few persons is there really known so 
little. Euthusiastic admirers on the one hand, and scandal- 
mongers on the other, have done their best and their worst to 
disfigure the portrait of Napoleon's stepdaughter, so that it has 
become quite impossible to distinguish the features for very pro- 
fusion of colour. To the long list of limners a new name has 
just been added. M. Bernard-Derosne, the last biographer of 








Hortense Beauharnais, is not a great artist in his way, having | 


too deep an attachment for the literary pastepot and scissors ; 
nevertheless, his woik has an interest of its own as the most 
modern offshoot of Napoleonic ideas. Whether M. Bernard- 
Derosne has written it under direct inspiration from the Tuileries, 
or merely beneath the hopeful influence of the red ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour, cannot be gathered from the work, as 
it has no preface, nor even so much as a_ fvot-note 
through the whole of its 466 pages; nevertheless, it bears 
internal evidence of being composed with the most distinct 
purpose of giving satisfaction to the powers that are. Queen 
Hortense is painted like an angel, and the inference is not only 


hinted at, but openly deduced, that her son must be clearly angelic | 
M. Bernard-Derosne dwells with visible satis- | 
faction on the celebrated speech of the prefect of Arras, “God | 


in his nature. 


created Bonaparte, and then rested.”"—* Would to heaven God 
had rested a little sooner!” remarked Count Louis of Narbonne. 
The chief object of M. Bernard-Derosne’s book seems to be 
that of proving that Queen Hortense was the most perfect being 
in female shape that ever lived. ‘To carry out this task, he does 


valiant battle against all who have wronged the memory of the | 
One of the many accusations against her, it | 


fair Beauharnais. 
is well known, was that she was not faithful to her husband. At 
the time she bore her first child, a report, originating in the 
anti-Bonapartistic salons of France, went the round of the 


| the author writes passionately, though he brings no other wit- 
nesses into the field to deny the alleged fact than Bourrienne, who, 
however, was prejudiced against Napoleon. The testimony of the 
latter does not go further than to a negative statement, namely, 
that he, Bourrienne, did not see any improprieties between 
Napoleon and his stepdaughter. It does not explain, nor does 
| the reasoning of M. Bernard-Derosne, the old libel that the 
| Emperor was so passionately fond of Hortense’s first child 
| as to sacrifice whole days to its amusement. His earnest wish was 
| entirely to adopt the boy as his own son, and he would have 
| done so, had it not been for the persevering resistance of his 
brother Louis, Hortense’s husband, who for once in his life 
showed some degree of energy. Equally unexplained with this 
| fact is the deep dislike, amounting almost to hatred, which Louis 
bore to his wife through the whole of their matrimonial career. 
Louis otherwise was a most kind-hearted and amiable man—the 
most genial, perhaps, of all the brothers of Napoleon—and the 
fact of his having many tastes in common with Hortense, such 
as the love of music, of painting, and the cultivation of the fine 
; arts in general, should have proved a strong mutual attraction, 
| even in the absence of first love. That, in spite of all this, 
| Louis Bonaparte disliked his consort to a degree approaching 
| thorough aversion, appears, perhaps, exceedingly strange. It 
| is unnecessary to say that it by no means implies any guilt 
| in Queen Hortense ; but it is a fact which ought to be explained 
by an admiring biographer. However, M. Bernard-Derosne 
gives no explanation, but only brings forward his one negative 
| witness in the not very keen-eyed Bourrienne. This testimony 
| leaves the evidence just where it stood before, and does not in 
| the least elucidate the mystery of the long matrimonial strife, 
intermixed with scarce a day of peace, of the King of Holland 
; and his consort. 
| The episode of the death of her eldest son, one of the most 
| touching in the life of Queen Hortense, is scarcely alluded to by 
| her biographer. The child, nearly four years old, and, according 
to the account of all contemporary writers, strikingly like the 
Emperor, not only in face and figure, but even in his manner of 
speech and little boyish actions, had fallen ill of the croup when 
in Holland, and his anxious mother nursed him night and day, 
not allowing him to leave her arms. When, after long suffering, 
he died in her lap, she almost lost her reason, and, in a paroxysm 
of grief, exhausted her very soul in wild and piercing shrieks, 
continued for days. ‘To calm her, the attendants had to give the 
dead boy back to her arms, when at Jast the long pent-up tears 
found way, and the flowing grief restored her to herself. The 
Emperor, too, wept bitterly when he heard of the death of litde 
| Charles Napoleon; but Hortense’s husband showed little 
emotion. “He aimed at becoming completely a Dutchman 
| among the Dutch,” says M. Bernard-Derosne. 
| The birth of the third son of Queen Hortense is mentioned in 
a somewhat mysterious manner by the author. We are informed 
| that for a long time previous the King of Holland had ceased all 
| intercourse with his consort, and it is more than hinted at that he 
looked upon the new increase of his family with greater suspicion 
than ever, startled by the songs chanted under his window at 
| Brussels, — 
| “Le Roi de Hollande 
| 
| 








Fait la contrebande, 
Et sa femme 
Fait de faux Louis.” 

Though anxious to prove the legitimacy of the eldest son of 
Hortense, the biographer has not the same solicitude in regard to 
the third child, Louis Napoleon, the present Emperor of the 
French. The imagination of M. Bernard-Derosne discovers 
strongly pronounced “ Napoleonic features” in young Prince Louis, 
and a striking resemblance to the most characteristic mental traits 
of the Emperor. Consequently, Bourrienne is no more appealed to 
for his negative testimony ; but it is signalled as a comprehen- 
sive fuct that Louis Napoleon was “born at the Tuileries, the 
residence of the Emperor,” some ten or eleven months after the 
final separation of his parents. Were the pure Napoleonic 
enthusiasm of Hortense’s biographer not visible on every page of 
his book, one might be inclined to take him for a capped enemy 
in thus endorsing the sneer of Victor Hugo about the present 
Emperor. The latter, in “ Napoleon le Petit,” speaks of him as 
|“ the son of Hortense Beauharnais, married by Napoleon to 
| Louis, King of Holland.” The insinuation, meant as a slur upon 


English press, to the effect that not the husband but the step- ' the name of the ruler of France, seems to have been taken up by 
father ought to claim paternal rights. Against this assertion, S°me very exalted Bonapartists as mg homage to Napoleon If. 
repeated by Alphonse de Beauchamp in the “ Memoirs of Fouché,” | Legitimate birth, as is well known, is not valued very highly by 
the modern Gauls, among whom Alexander Dumas's dogma, that 





* Mémoires sur la Reine Hortense, Mére de Napoléon III, Par Ch. Bernard-Derosne. 
Paris: Dupray dela Mahérie. London;: Dulau and Co. 
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all great men were bastards, has gained extensive admiration. If | story simply as a malign being in solution, who may at any mo- 
it could be shown, therefore, that the youngest son of Queen ment be precipitated with disastrous effect,—just as astronomers 
Hortense could claim more illustrious paternity than that of | hold over the earth the possibility of destruction by collision 
Louis Bonaparte, it might really prove a gain of prestige to the | witha comet. But, even so, Mr. Cook obviously gets rather 
new Imperial family, and assist in securing the dynasty upon ashamed of him. His half-suspected and dreaded power for 
the throne. So, at least, thinks M. Bernard-Derosne, and, / evil fades away as the story advances into mere harmless 
probably, not a few ultra-Bonapartists with him. They abhor | malignity, and if at the end of the second volume there had been 
M. Schoelcher for writing, “ M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte n'ajno further mention of him at all, no knot would have been 
pas une goutte du sang Napoléon dans ses veines ; il est le fils | left unravelled and no difficulty unsolved. He is, after that, a 
de l’amiral hollandais Verhuel ;’ but they coquet with the sofier | mere ruffian “of observation,” to use a military expression, 
insinuation of illegitimacy of the author ofthe ‘‘ Misérables.” who may be expected to use any opening that may be given 

A description of the wanderings of the Napoleonic idea | him, but who has no particular opening given to him. M. 
through Europe, in the person of Queen Hortense aad her Anatole,—such is the evil power’s name,—is to the story what 
youngest son, fills the whole of the latter half of M. Bernard- General Lee's army of the Potomac (which may be always ex- 
Derosne’s book. No new facts whatever are given, and the whole | pected to enter Maryland at any moment, and to depart from it 
is the merest paste-and-scissors work, enlivened only by a little | a few weeks later without effecting anything) is to the Northern 
sparkling antipathy against Orleanists, Legitimists, and all other States. He means mischief, and that is all. After a while, there 
French “ists,” except Bonapartists. i 





Poor Louis Philippe is | is no particuler reason to think he can do anything effective, and 
severely handled for not permitting Queen Hortense to reside in | why Mr. Cook takes the trouble to kill him at the end is not 
France, when she made the personal request in 1831; and, more | clear. We should have been glad to learn that he had continued 
than that, for refusing the modest demand of Louis Napoleon to | to live on the Surrey side of the river, and make occasional 
enter the French army. Whether a similar demand on the part | irruptions of fearful malignity into Middlesex, with as little effect 
of any of the Orleans Princes, or of the Duke de Bordeaux, | as before. It would have added to the sense of comfort, which 
would have great chances of success at the present moment, | the happy end of the story produces, as the dashing of the in- 
M. Bernard-Derosne does not say. But while the biographer | effectual storm against the windows adds to the comfort of the 
of Queen Hortense is full of virtuous indignation for what | bright winter hearth. 

he deems extreme proceedings of harshness and tyranny; Besides this ruffian “ of observation,” there are one or two 
on the part of the Citizen King, he has not one word of praise | other signs that Mr. Cook has consented to a compromise between 
for his merciful act in sparing the life of Louis Napoleon, | his own ideas and those of the circumstantial school. When 
justly forfeited by the attempt of insurrection at Strasbourg in | Miss Edgeworth and her disciples took to rational novels and 
1836. Singular enough, this important phase in the career of | repudiated the preternaturally evil agencies of the more exciting 
Queen Hortense’s son is not alluded to even in a single word by | romances, they took refuge in the most uncomfortable expedient of 
M. Bernard-Derosne. To read his book one must come to the | weavinga web of misunderstandings between the personages of the 
conclusion that the whole story of the march upon the Barracks tale which neither party would ever consent to break in a natural 
of Strasbourg, the presentation of the wooden eagle, the non- | way, by explaining his or her reasons for distrust. Instead of say- 
recognition of the “ Napoleonic features” by the soldiers, and the | ing the truth, they always take care to say that it was not open to 
final Donnybrook scuffle, is a mere fable, invented by the enemies | them to explain the truth, or to substitute some gross untruth, for 








of the Imperial cause. The biographer is not aware that Louis 
Napoleon ever left his motherat her peaceful abode at Arenenberg; 
where she at last closed her eyes, in October, 1837, “et alla 
rejoindre dans un monde meilleur Napoléon et Joséphine.” That 
the husband, too, might be found “dans un monde meilleur,” 
is evidently not expected by the author. Queen Hortense’s 
last words were forher son. ‘* Happy son,” M. Bernard-Derosne 
cries, “to have such a mother; thrice happy mother to have such 
a son!” 





LEO.* 
Mr. Dvrron Coox is a good deal more than a mere manufacturer 
of reada dle novels; but he is still a good deal less than a writer 
of books likely to be read after their first season. He hasa 


strong conception of several of his minor characters, and sketches | 


them with liveliness as well as truth. He has a clear sense, also, 


that something more than deiineations of character go to make | 
a good novel, that you want story as well as portraits,—but he | 
vacillates between two theories in his deference to that con- | 


viction. The true novelists of circumstance always keep up a 


sort of Persian duel between some power of good and power of 


evil,—the Oromasd and Abriman of the tale,—which inclines 
now to one side now to the other, and only turns finally to 
either side in the last chapters. On the other hand, the 
true painters of character take great pains to make the 
risks and dangers of the story the natural expression and re- 
flection of the characters and of the situation of the characters, 
caring chiefly to show how each successive turn of fortune 


develops itself by the proper force of ordinary human mo- | 
tives out of the previous position. Mr. Dutton Cook hovers | 


uneasily between the two theories. He is not quite sure he could 
make his book interesting enough for the ordinary public without 


a power of evil threatening the position. His taste, however, | 


rejects the melodramatic, and he has affected an awkward com- 


promise between the two theories. He stations in the back- | 


ground of his story a diabolic Frenchman, with two evil satel- 
lites of undefined menace, who occasionally make a raid 
across the frontier among the better-behaved characters, occa- 
sioning a good deal of vague alarm and confusion, but ap- 
parently without any reason. Though exceedingly satanic in 
nature, he has none of the preternatural power of the other 
world, and a very small modicum of influence in this. Hence it 
is essential to keep his position undefined, and hold him over the 


*Zeo, A novel, in three volumes, By Dutton Cook. London: Smith and Elder. 





the most slender and imbecile reasons. Mr. Cook sees the arti- 

| fcial character of this circumstantial expedient also, and, like 
ithe last, he only half adopts it,—just enough to irritate you 
| with his hero, not enough to make the interest of the situation 
perceptibly bigger. Why the young gentleman who is running 
jon fast towards bankruptcy should think it his duty to make 
a mystery of his reason for setting the heroine free from her 
| engagement it is impossible to see. The misunderstanding is 
| wanted to foster a little by-play of jealousy; but it is one of 
| the artificial, kind which do not rise at all naturally out of the 
situation. 

We have another fault to find with Mr. Cook’s story, namely, 
| that he insi+ts on studding it with a number of observations natural 
| to Thackeray, and, therefore, adopted by the Thackeray imitators; 
but which are a mere modern mannerism in Mr. Cook, aud noi of 
'a piece with the drift of his natural thoughts. We are sick of 
this sort of interpolation in novels:— 

“ How estimable in the eyes of Leontes was the statue of Hermione! 
but when he took it by the hand, found it was not stone he touched, 
but true flesh and blood,—a woman,—and crying, ‘Oh! she’s warm!’ 
strained her to his heart, don't you think he was possessed of some- 
thing more precious than a whole glyptotheca crammed with art 
treasures ?” 

Or this :— 

*¢ Do you remember how friendly you were with Aer brother? How 

you tried to like him, and not to think and know him to be the 
outrageous snob he really was ?’” 
And the dubious “I think,” as applied to the interior of your 
own puppet-show, which Mr. Thackeray has adopted naturally 
enough, to show where his own imaginative power was at fault 
in following out the thread of his own conceptions, is a mere 
affectation when a novelist winds up the destiny of one of the 
| characters thus :— 


“ He has been seen at various Continental cities and watering-places, 
but J think he has been rather avoided: by the English residents and 
visitors there.” 


These are mere mannerisms, as are the long “ talky ” inter- 
polations, like that, for instance, about the improving away of 
old-fashioned places with which the story begins,—patches of 
forced digression invented in order to give the easy manner of 
the modern chat to the style. 

Mr. Cook has so much ability that we feel called upon to find 
| fault with all that is obviously alien to his natural style, and 
| gives a falsetto kind of ease to it. We have one other criticism 





| to make. He introduces a far greater number of minor charac- 
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ters than he knows what to do with, and yet does not suffi- 
ciently complete them to give any satisfaction in them as 


sketches. For instance, Robin Hooper, Phil Gossett, 


mere 
{Iugh Wood, and a number of others, crowd the stage without 
either taking part in the tale or adding graphic touches 


to the picture. Some of them, perhaps,—like Gossett,—would, 
if werked out, make good portraits, but, as they are, stand 
for nothing. The great want of the tale is concentrative 
power. ‘There are sketches in it—Mr. and Mrs. Lomax, the 
swindling civil service official and his wife, old Mrs. Carr, Lord 
Dol'y, the ex-harlequin tobacconist and his wife,—the Rev. 
Purton Wood, the old rector; and others, which show that Mr. 
Cook has cousiderable powers of observation and description, 
which, if he would concentrate them on a few figures anda 
simp'e narrative, would gain him a well-merited success. But 
none but the very highest power could manage such a crowd as 
Mr. Cook assembles in his three volumes,—chiefly without 
reference to the narrative;—and it is difficult to know why 
Mr. Cook gives so many scenes that simply dilute the interest 
of his better pictures. If he had spent more force on his 
hero, and taken more pains with the relation between him and 
his brother-in-law, Mr. Lomax, instead of making a man whom 
he wishes us to think clever almost a miracle of folly and 


+4: . . | 
stupidity, he had before him quite the elements for a clever 


story of business frauds, and the romance that is always involved 
therein. His own natural style would suit such a story ex- 
cecdingly well; but he has sacrificed its advantages for a com- 


and te circumstantial school of suspended horror on the other. 
The consequence is that he has only produced, instead of a really 
ood book, a very readable novel decidedly above the level of 
reneral ability in the first two volumes, and not perhaps below 
tin the third. 


PHILOSOPHY WITH A LEAPING POLE.* 
Mr. Grixpvon’s “ Life” is covertly founded on the principles of 
Swedenborg, and has doubtless supplied many admirers of that 
teacher with an agreeable epitome of his leading doctrines, so 
far as they are not purely and properly theological, and with an 
instrument for recommending his system to possible proselytes 
without arousing suspicion by too many direct appeals to his 
name and authority. Nevertheless, readers not familiar with 
Swedenborg must often be startled by the multifariousness of 
our author's topics, by his rapid excursions through the three 
kingdoms of nature, and thence to the rational world, or the world 
of spirits, and by the varied characters in which he courts our 
attention as a moralist, a sentimentalist, anda professor of the 
inductive sciences. The whole plan of these lucubrations shows 
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the native power of Mr. Grindon’s teacher over that large class | 


of studious minds which are “eager to enlarge the domain of know- 


ledge, and careless to ascertain the solidity of its foundations.” | 


These are people who are always learning, and never giving up or 
questioning their notions, as plants are said to grow without 
excretion; they must assimilate the air where the soil supplies 
no nutriment; it is their nature to accept prosy theories on 
poetic evidence, to throw the burden of speculative science on 
the shoulders of the practical faith, and to make physical 


experiences responsible for the confirmation of moral doctrine. | 


Dreams and figures of speech afford the cheapest staple by which 
they can satisfy their mental ravenousness; they are always 
familiar with apparitions and inspirations; and they love to 
push a metaphor to the remotest consequences that can be con- 
ceived from it. It is not enough for them that the association of 
ideas should suit the circumstances of the speaker, or the common 
habits of the human imagination ; they must insist on its being 
a key to the deeper analogies of nature, or to the archetypes of 
creative wisdom. Such persons are always likely to find some- 
thing congenial to them in at least two elements of Swedenborg’s 
lore—first, the immaterial shapes and unmechanical human 
functions which he thinks essential to the real existence of 
spirits, and then the allegories or correspondences by which he 
almost universally interprets Scriptural language. The former 
element is an essential postulate to their antiphilosophic interest 
in the truth of the soul and of a future state; what can they do 
with ethical doctrines that supply no appreciable phenomena ? 


Vampires have ceased to be much heard of, and the end of | 


the world is slow in coming ; what need is there in the universe 
of mere moral intelligences, if they cannot see each other as 
ghosts, and sometimes appear so to mortals, with decent ghostly 





* Life; its Nature, Varieties, and Phenomena. 
rative Language,” “The Manchester Flora,” &c. 
man. 1863, 


3y Leo H. Grindon, author of “ Figa- 
Third Edition. London: F. Pit- 


mantles? How can they pass their time without a phantasmal 
eating and drinking, or, let us say, without phantasmal mar- 
riage, though the value of the latter could no longer be mea- 
sured by the uses set down in prayer-books? And why should 
men have the power of phantasy, in sleeping or in waking 
moments, if it be not a spiritual sense by which they may receive 
impressions from the world of spirits? for spirits must be 
imaginable shapes and nothing more, since thin air cannot slip 
from the bold of gravity. And as for correspondences, again, 
what an inexhaustible fund of eutertainment they promise to 
‘the curious student of Scripture or of nature! How gratifying 
to learn, e. g., that every animal is an emblem of some human 
character, as, say the fox for cunning, not merely in the eyes of 
an .Esop or a Pilpay, but in those of its Creator and of all His 
| prophets ; and that the species exists mainly for the purpose of 
, this representation, like a hieroglyphic devised by the ancient 
Egyptians for some abstract term in their language ! 

Then, in times of controversy and rationalism, a philosophy of 
symbols begins to have a more popular interest, as saving much 
| perplexity about the physical and historical accuracy of the 
| sacred records, Swedenborg did not need the results of modern 
| geology or Egyptology to find stumbling-blocks in Noah's ark 

and in the Tower of Babel, and he was not such a rationalist as 
to allow anything for exaggerated or distorted traditions in these 
accounts. So he declared that the whole narrative up to the 
,call of Abraham was absolutely and simply emblematical ; that 
| the patriarchs represented communities, or states of the Church, 
What wonder that Swedenborg’s writings should 
| have been advertised in the Times as an antidote to the scepti- 
| cism of Bishop Colenso? Their author was long ‘ago ambitious 
j of protecting Genesis, as the Emperor Julian did the gods 
| of Homer, under a new-forged buckler of symbolic interpreta- 
tion. 
Again, the bulk of the people have quick perceptions of the 
moral tendency of a doctrine; but dare not avow or act upon 
them without having some authority besides & priori principles. 
| Swedenborg’s notions of morality and piety were partly rational, 
| and in his time very independent, and he had a deeply rooted 
| quarrel to sustain with some of the tendencies of the Protestant 
reformed churches. He accordingly did not venture to advance 
his views with the pure weapons of reason, but possessed him- 
| self, in the first place, of the artillery of a peculiar Scriptural 
| lexicology, by which he affixed new and striking meanings to some 
| particular texts, at the expense of introducing platitudes and 
lirrelevant digressions into many others. Of course, the latter 
| sort are comparatively unnoticed, at least by minds which are 
properly endowed with the “ receptive faculty.” 

It is not, however, our present object to criticize Swedenborgian 
principles, but to examine the degree of ability and tact with 
Having 
| not merely undertaken to epitomize the science possessed by his 
{ master, but to illustrate it by, or to reconcile it with, the im- 
| portant discoveries of recent times, we must say that he shows in 
| this task no want of boldness or of implicit faith in his principles. 

Unfortunately, many of the theories that he handles appear to 
grow more unwieldy and incapable of bearing their own weight 
|from the extended dimensions he is compelled to give them. 


| which Mr. Grindon has representel or developed them. 


| The doctrine of animal symbolism, to which we have referred 
| above, would be pretty and plausible if we could confine our con- 
| templations to the inventory of a child's Noah's ark, or the select 
assemblage which figures in Gay or La Fontaine; but the mind 
is oppressed by our finding that Swedenborg extends it to all 
| living creatures, and Mr. Grindon to the whole world of fossils. 
| We like to note here and there a cloud resembling a camel, or 
“backed like a whale;” but we can hardly believe that every 
| cloud contains its portrait. But Mr. Grindon tells us, without 
| the least compunction, 

“The pre-Adamite plants and animals, like those which now surround 

us, were material shews of forms contained in the spiritual world, 
| flowing from them in the same manner, and possessed therefore of similar 
| affinities with principles and affections in the soul of man, which is the 
spiritual world in little.” 

He even makes a partial attempt to define and realize the cor- 
respondences of the extinct species, as connected with the 
characteristics of youth and childhood. 

“For though later in production as to time, man virtually and 
| essentially preceded every spinifer and trilobite, every coralline and 

conferva. . . . The great size of many of the pre-Adamite animals, 
and their strange and uncouth forms, consist with the wild ambitious 
| phantasies of early youth, when the ‘ Arabian Nights’ are thought to 
| be solid facts—the smaller number of distinct species, relatively to the 
| present numbers, corresponds with its scanty stock of emotional ex- 
periences and ideas. Who is there that, wandering through the museums 
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of memory, is not reminded of the time when the plains of his little 
world were trod by gigantic mastodons and dinotheria ?” 

In like manner Mr. Grindon supplies in one chapter a pretty 
large collection of facts respecting the duration of life in plants 
and animals, and in another the following explanation of these 
phenomena :— 


“ Why the oak and elephant live so long, why the gourd and insect 
die so soon, is that the principles, sentiments, and emotions in the 
human goul to which these things severally correspond are of the same 
relative constitution and capacity of endurance. How many are the 
emotions which we feel year by year growing and strengthening within 
us like noble trees! How many others do we feel spring up, blossom, and 
pass away like the day-lily !” 

Mr. Grindon is a man of extensive reading, and has some 
scientific attainments; but the latter seem to be constantly 
vitiated by his love of the marvellous aud of the speciously 
edifying. Thus, among the etymologies by which he supports 
some argument, we find the substantive age derived from agere, to 
show that aman lives in proportion as he acts; zephyr derived from 
Céw and gépw, as if it meant life-bringing, &c. In tracing phy- 
siological homologies (though he carefully and prudently dis- 
tinguishes the thing from his correspondences), he is almost as 
fanciful as in the latter doctrine—witness his comparisons, too 
long to copy here, of the four classes of animals and the four of 
of plants, or of the four orders of birds and of mammalia. Apart 
from the seductive doctrines by which he has corrupted his 
understanding, he shows some promising capacities as a didactic 
or esthetic essayist. The best of his precepts, if not peculiar or 
definite, are put down with an ease and strength that show them 
to becongenial to his own heart and habits. He shows some 
good taste in the practical notions he culls from Swedenborg’s 
visions, and still more in the particulars he keeps out of sight. 


His thoughts are often quaint and poetical, where he does not | 


want to be too positive and theosophic. His style is good, and his 
temper better, and his composition seems to reflect the progress 
of a spontaneous and agreeable meditation. 





SPORTING NOVELS.* 
Tue sporting novel, as a distinct type of literature, has attained 


a permanent popularity not easily to be accounted for, even in | 


England, the land, par excellence, of horses and dogs. Narratives 
of the chase of the most ferocious animals, in which the 
strangest adventures and hairbreadth escapes attend the path of 
the daring explorer, excite only a transient interest in the public 
mind. After Jules Gerard and Gordon Cumming people would 
skip a l'on-hunting incident in a sensation story ; trapping in the 
“far west” has been exhausted by a few good novels; and now 
that people have found that gorillas really do exist, that they are 
not ten feet high, not invulnerable, and that a monkey seen 
through a magnifying glass gives a perfect idea of the animal, 
the expenses of a trip to the Gaboon would scarcely prove a pay- 
ing investment. But it is far otherwise with regard to fox-hunt- 
ing, coursing, aud partridge-shooting. In none of these sports 
is there the fascination which attaches to a life or death struggle 
with a dangerous wild beast, in which man’s skill and coolness are 
pitted against brute force and ferocity. There is little real danger 
attendant even upon fox-hunting, and certainly not enough 
to sustain the interest of a general reader by appealing to the 
instinctive sympathy felt for a favourite hero in the face of great 
and unknown perils. The incidents and adventures are too 
monotonous and too common-place. As the hero of a sporting 
novel nears a “ rasper” or “ bullfincher” of more than ordinary 
dimensions, ove feels quite confident that one of two things only 
will happen—either he will be pitched over his horse’s head and 
break his collar bone, or his horse will roll on him and crush in 
one or two of his ribs. In either case the worst result is that he 
is detained for a week or two in a country house of the old 
English school, with half a dozen charming young ladies, some of 
them fox-hunters themselves, all anxious to beguile the tedium 
of his imprisonment. If the rider happens to be the comic cha- 
racter of the story, one may be equally certain that the humorous 
element will appear in the shape of a couple of feet of water and 
as many of mud on the other side the hedge. Perhaps, indeed, if 
the story draws near its dénowement, and the feelings of the heroine, 
though manifest enough to the reader, are not equally so to their 
object, he is even carried home insensible, and an affecting burst of 
emotion on her part brings the book to a conclusion much as any 
other love story. Still, the never-ending demand for a supply of 
this class of literature is a most striking fact. Volume after 
volume is issued from the press, leading one, within certain limits, 
through the same scenes, introducing us to the same old charac- 


* The Master of the Hounds. By “ Scrutator.”. London: Chapman and Hall. 








ters under the slightest of disguises, and with more or less of @ 
family likeness in the whole scope and design of each work. 
Sometimes the prominent personage is a fool, who makes himself 
ridiculous in every capacity, and who is victimized by all his more 
acute companions; and sometimes he is a knave, who does 
his best to victimize his friends; but generally he is an athletic 
Englishmin, with a faultless digestion, no particular brains, 
a good deal of genuine British obstinacy, together with a con- 
siderable thickness of skull, and the sporting mind is not often 
equal to a more origival or more daring creation. It is true 
that ‘“‘Guy Livingston” was a cross between an Admirable 
Crichton and one of Byron’s heroes; but then as he really does. 
break his neck, his adventures can scarcely be included in the 
| class to which we refer. Fox-hunters themselves, as a class, are 
|not given to much reading, and it is difficult to suppose that if 
| they were, they would read badly written descriptions of fabulous 
runs and impossible jumps. The mass of readers who create the 
demand for sporting novels belong, we suspect, to the very classes 
who ave least acquainted, practically, with their subjects. The 
genuine Cockney, of course, reads them in order to improve the 
“horsey” slang, of which he is so proud. But, happily for 
humanity, Tom Noddy and Mr. Briggs are but a small minority 
after all, and a vast number of those who make up the public to 
whom writers of these stories appeal must be of a totally different 
class. And that class consists to a large extent of men who very 
probably never went huuting in their lives, who have no ambi- 
tin to be thought sportsmen, and of whom no small number 
have not mixed enough in the classes of society of which they 
read to detect the ludicrous misrepresentations of the man- 
ners and customs of English country gentlemen which an 
ordinary sporting novel contains. The majority of men in 
London and in our great towns work hard with their 
| brains, have little money to spare on pleasure, weak diges- 
| tions, and no nerves. Such men, occupied in sedentary 
pursuits from year's end to year’s end, read books in which the 
dramatis person are all people with large incomes and nothing 
'to do, who pass the day in violent exercise in the roughest 
| weather, and then return home to eat dinners the very-description 
of which gives them a fit of indigestion, with the same sort of 
pleasurable excitement as that with which a child reads a fairy 
tale. Andif, as is too seldom the case, the tale is well written, 
and possesses some slight feature of originality, the interest felt 
by such readers is real and intelligible. The whole tenor of the 
life of which they read is so utterly opposed to their own, that 
the whole thing seems like a mental gallop in a foreign country, 
amidst scenes, incidents, characters, and life of an absolutely 
different kind from those to which they are accustomed. 

The tale before us, however, must not, on the author’s own show- 
ing, be confounded too hastily with the ruck of sporting novels. 
That gentleman, who is known to the general public only by the 
impressive nom de plume of “ Scrutator,” and who nails on his title- 
page several literary brushes in the shape of the titles of his 
former productions, assures us in a dedicatory preface addressed 
to the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, that his great object 
in writing is to show “that fox-hunters are not men of one 
idea only, as of one pursuit ; and that masters of foxhounds do 
not, as they have been grossly misrepresented (sic), live for fux- 
hunting alone.” Carried away, however, by the warmth of his 
feelings, “ Scrutator” not only becomes confused with regard 
to the grammatical object of his sentence, but the great 
social object of his volumes, for he roundly asserts that the 
very existence of his noble patron is amply sufficient testi- 
mony to the falsehood of all such charges as those to 
which he had referred. We may remark, by the way, that 
if this were really the case, there would have been no need of 
the four hundred and odd closely printed pages which follow, and, 
par conséquent, no need of any dedication to Lord Stamford 
and Warrington. However, taking the apparent anomaly as 
merely the result of a complimentary fagon de parler, we notice 
that “Scrutator” announces his intention to show that fox- 
hunters are “ distinguished for their chivalrous devotion to the 
fair sex, fully appreciating the agréments of polished society, with 
due attention to the other duties of social life,” and proceed to 
examine “ Scrutator’s” exposition of his views on the whole duty of 
man. We are not long detained by any forms of subscription 
or articles of belief, but are at once plunged into the very arcane 
of the foxhunting cultus by being presented to a large party at 
a hunting breakfast, on the opening day of the season at the 
house of the “master of the hounds” in'a midland county. We 
are introduced with bewildering rapidity to a score or so of those 











present, but the author manages his plot much after the fashion 
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of astiff run ‘cross country, and, before long, the majority tail off, 
leaving the hero and his immediate friends in the first flight of 
the story, as well as in the field. The regular stock description 
of a “capital run with the hounds ” follows, an elderly 
baronet gets six falls, and dislocates his shoulder; but scorning 
such trifles, plays a prominent part at the dinner with which the 
day closes. The story goes on for ihe next few chapters through 





a constant succession of “ fixtures,” ‘* meets,” “ bursts,” and 


dinners, uatil it develops itself into a broadly marked and intel- 
ligible situation. All the vast crowd of characters are ranged 
on one or the other side of an immoveable line. On one side 
are the foxhunters, the sait of the earth, brave, honourable, vir- 
tuous, athletic, hearty eaters and drinkers, with consciences as 
goodas their digestions; while, on the other side, are the profanum 
culgus, game-preservers, politicians, dissipated peers, and design- 
ing villains, without the nerve or pluck to hunt, and, in fact, every- 
body who is not a foxhunter. The prominent figure of the plot 
is a fair young creature, whose charms and good qualities are 
frequently expatiated upon in glowing language, but are scarcely 
presented to the reader with any very vivid individuality of por- 
traiture, and who is also a wealthy heiress. As soon as the 
story has been so far developed through fox-hunting scenes as 
to thoroughly identify every character with one or other of the 
two great parties, it resolves itself into an ordinary romance, 
with the above-mentioned young lady as heroine, and after 
complications innumerable, with intrigues, designs of ambitious 
relatives, plots of game-preserving peers, and such like devices 
ef the enemy, she is married to the sporting hero. 

Now, it is just because we believe fox-hunting to be a 
national sport of which we may be proud, both in its physical and 
social tendencies, and because we believe that among its warmest 
votaries are many who acquit themselves well and honourably 
in every relation of life, that we protest most energetically 
against men like “ Scrutator” arrogating to themselves the 
position of champions of so deserving a cause, and doing their 
best to transfer toa large class of country gentlemen the con- 
tempt which, in reality, attaches only to the distorted caricatures 
of character in which their own narrow-minded notions develop 
themselves. Not long ago, when a mighty Nimrod, who was 
also a large landed proprietor, died, there was a disposition in 
certain quarters to reflect rather uncharitably on his career and 
discharge of the duties of life. The discussion which ensued, 
however, proved that scarcely one of our landed gentry had ever 
so thoroughly employed his vast means for the benefit of all 
connected with his property. Not so “Scrutator’s” heroes—or 
at least he has not thought such matters worth recording. 
Beyond hospitality and good-nature to all foxhunters, we find no 
trace in his beau ideal of a country gentleman of any one of the 
really solid qualities of the class. Again, his attempt to set class 
against class, and to bring into contempt not only everybody 
who interferes in the slightest with fox-hunting, but who 
does not actually devote himself to it, is utterly unworthy of 
a sportsman. Not only are poachers openly encouraged as 
enemies to game preserving, but the habit—a fortunate one for 
England—among our great families of throwing themselves into 
political life, is obnoxious to “ Scrutator,” as tending to 
distract their full attention from their higher duties; and one 
of the principal villains of the tale is a political peer who 


preserves, and who originates a most diabolical plot in order to | 
prevent the heiress carrying her money to the support of the | 


hunt. The author's pet scoundrel, however, who is rolled in the 
mud over and over again, in the vain hope of making him appear 
blacker than before, manifestly owes his descent into the abyss 
of crime to an unlucky sneer at a fox in the first chapter. As we 
pointed out, a very large class of those who read sporting novels 
have no practical experience of their subjects, but we think few 
of them will mistake the animus of “ Scrutator,” cropping out 
in every page, for that of a true English sportman, or the 
characters whom he pourtrays for types of English country 
gentlemen. With regard to the “ agréments of polished society,” 
of which he speaks in his preface, we can only say that when 
“ Secrutator ” represents peers and baronets coming nearly to 
blows after dinner, fast young ladies swearing and bandying 
coarse jokes at the dinner table, and indulging in sueh practical 
jests as spilling boiling tea over obnoxious gentlemen, he affords 
decisive proof, if any were further needed, of his ignorance 
of the habits of the class whose defence he has undertaken. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
‘Tuk return of the publishing season freshens up the new Maga- 
zines, and both the Cornhill and Mdacmil/an are making efforts to 


eatch the public ear. The former begins two new stories, 
“ Margaret Denzil’s History,” to be a tale of the Wilkie Collins 
kind, and “ Cousin Phillis,” which promises very unusually well. 
The latter, though it has not quite got rid of ** Vincenzo,” that 
melancholy tragedy of henpecking, which at once depresses and 
wearies as only the bores we pity can do, has a new tale by 
Henry Kingsley, in which we rejoice to see he takes us back to 
Australia, and lets his appreciation of nature have the fair play it 
had in the last two volumes of ‘“ Geoffrey Hamlyn,” and another 
called a “ Son of the Soil,” which promises to be a real tale with 
human beings in it, and not a mere medley of semi-impossible 
incidents. The padding, too, is considerably better than usual, 
though the Cornhill publishes a tour in Holland worthy only of 
“Household Words,’ and a chapter on “ Unctuous Memories” 
| not worthy even of that, and Macmillan begins a series called 
| ** Dead Men I Have Known,” sketches of local Scotechmen which 
lalways interest their countrymen so keenly, but which not 
| even Mr. Masson can tempt Englishmen to read. But the Corn- 
hill has an account of the Mhow Court-Martial such as only Jacob 
| Omnium can write, and which, if it be as Mr. Hughes argues in 
another place, only special pleading, is of the sort which usually 
secures a verdict, and Macmillan gives us the best letter Edward 
Dicey has ever written. It is a most curious illustration of the 
| faculty which is his first literary merit, yet of which his writings 
show him to be unconscious, that of writing a narrative full of the 
| smallest details and to appearance cynically impartial, yet leaving 
an unmistakable and a large impression. We are not sure that 
any one of the “special correspondents” now wandering over 
| earth possess this same shade of ability, unless, indeed, it be 
Captain Burton, and he is apt to insert descriptions in his narra- 
tive which suggest another, probably higher, but still jarring 
faculty. Nobody reading this “ Week in Russian Poland” would 
pronounce its author an enthusiast for Poland, yet the secret of 
that unhappy land, that it is governed by mon of inferior ability, 
who are deliberately and consciously hostile to its people and its 
prosperity, was never more clearly revealed. Poland looks in 
this picture as some stately church must havé looked when 
Puritan horsemen had taken it for a stable, the outline remaining 
| because indestructible, but every picture wilfully smudged, every 
| tomb carefully violated, every ornament sarcastically mutilated, 
every sanctity designedly bemired. The general impression 
|ean be found only in the whole article; but we must quote 
one scene which of itself might make comfortable Englishmen 
| understand why a Polish heart can fester till it approves assassi- 
| nation :— 





| “A few more steps,’ my friend said to me, ‘and you will be in the midst 
| of Asia.’ Wondering what his words meant, I followed him, and passing 
| to the oppesite shore, and then crossing a low hillock, we found our- 
| selves in the heart of a Cossack camp. The scene, indeed, was more 
| like a great gipsy encampment than anything I could liken it to. A 
number of coarse, ragged tents were pitched haphazard upon the field ; 
little, sturdy, shaggy ponies were browsing on the scant, trodden-dowa 
grass, fastened with ropes by their hind legs to stakes stuck in the 
ground ; a score or so of carts filled with pots, and pans, and old harness, 
were drawn up in a sort of rough circle; kettles, suspended on three 
sticks leaning against each other, were simmering over fires made up of 
broken palings ; and lying round these fires were swarms of wild-looking 
soldiers, whose worn grey coats weré almost the colour of the earth on 
which they were stretched. A troop of mounted Cossacks, with lances 
longer than themselves and their horses put together, were just riding 
in from a foraging expedition, with great bundles of hay piled upon their 
horses’ backs; in one corner a file of soldiers were bringing in great 
iron cauldrons filled with some most unsavoury mixture of soup and 
meat; in another, a lot of half-drunken Cossacks were quarrelling in 
some rough horse-play ; but the great mass of the troops were crouch- 
ing upon the ground. Between men and officers there was little 
apparent difference. Possibly the former were a shade less grimy, 
but that was all. Their low foreheads, high cheeks, broad mouths, 
lank hair, and copperlike skin, seemed to belong to a different 
race from those of western Europe. As soon as my friend spoke 
to them in Russian, the men crowded round us, and stared at us 
with a childish, but good-natured wonder. They were mostly peasant 
farmers from the Don, who had been forced to leave their homes and 
families to come and serve for three years. The one idea they seemed 
to have was, that this was the fault of the Poles, who ought to be 
punished, not only as the enemies of the Czar, but as having inflicted a 
personal injury upon themselves. As soldiers, I should doubt their 
having discipline enough to be of much service, but as marauders they 
must be very terrible when their blood is up. Just by their camp we 
met a Galician peasant, who had taken a raft down to Danzig, and was 
walking home barefooted, with a great loaf of black bread beneath his 
arm. The man was crying like a child, and, on my friend asking him 
what was the matter, he said that these Cossacks—these “ wicked 
foreigners,” as he called them—had fallen upon him and beaten him 
with their sticks as he was walking past. Thousands of such cases 
doubtless occur daily; and it is easy to understand what the state of 
Warsaw must be, with a score of Cossack regiments encamped in every 
open space near the city, The Russian Government is not directly to 
blame for these acts of brutality; but the Poles, reasonably enough, 
detest a rule under which such acts can be perpetrated with impunity.” 
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Imagine Hottentots allowed to whip Englishmen in London 
ad libitum, at the merest caprice, to insult women and rifle 


houses, and we have some idea of the preseut condition of |). knows what he has done. 


‘* One man, when he has done a service to another, is ready to set it 
down to his account as a favour conferred. Another is not ready to do 
this, but still in his own mind he thinks of the man as his debtor, and 
A third in a manner does not even 


Warsaw—a condition aggravated by the fact that a Pole, like a | know what he has done, but he is like a@ vine which has produced grapes, 


| and seeks for nothing more after i 


t has once produced its proper fruit. 


Frenchman, holds a blow, even if inflicted by law, an unspeakable | 

F , ; 3 : : As a horse when he has run, a dog when he has caught the game, a bee 
| when it has made its honey, so a man when he has done a good act, does 
In the Cornhill Mr. Thackeray refutes a very absurd piece of | not call out for others to come aud see, but he goes on to another act, 


insult. 


club scandal. It seems that the codicil to Lord Clyde’s will was 
written on paper bearing the Atheneum Club mark, and 
the club men, with the charity common to that gregarious 
and gossippy class, accused 


absolutely unique, of carrying home club paper. The 


assertion seems, from Mr. Thackeray's account, to have been | 
really believed, and to have affected subscriptions to a me- | 


morial proposed to the old Chief. So the great novelist ex- 
plains that the codicil was a draft written by the Field- 
Marshal's solicitor at the Club, and sent like any other 
letter to Chatham, and being approved, was signed as it stood. 
The story is a curious illustration at once of the malignity 
into which the habit of anecdotage degenerates, and of the rooted 
English dislike to Scotch ways. 
Was a meun man, at least there must be plenty in India who can 
prove that he had the heart to give, but he was innately a Scotch 
peasant, and as such frugal of small expenditures, hated paying 
for acab if he could walk, and though about as likely to annex 
club paper as to steal spoons, quite capable of postponing a note 
till he could write it in the club. Englishmen never can un- 
derstand that persistent thought about pennies, and it is well 
they cannot, for if they could the whole nation would be in a 
generation unbearably purse-proud. . 

Mr. Matthew Arnold contributes to the Victoria a very striking 
sketch of Marcus Aurelius, whom he believes to have been 
the best man of Pagan times, led thereto, we suspect, by the 
singular resemblance between the Emperor’s character and his 
own. Take this sentence which, to our minds, sums up the 
Imperial philosophy :-—* Look down from above on the count- 
less herds of men and their countless solemnities, and the 
infixitely varied voyagings in storms and calms, and the dif- 
ferences among those who are born, who live together, and die. 
And consider, too, the life lived by others in olden time, and the 
life now lived among barbarous nations, and how many know not 
even thy name, and how many will soon forget it, and how they 
who perhaps now are praising thee will very soon blame thee, 
and that neither a posthumous name is of any value, nor repu- 
tation, nor anything else.’ Mr. Arnold might have added the last 
three words. The paper is marked by that rare felicity of quota- 
tion which is the so frequent evidence of Mr. Arnold’s critical 
power, and we cannot refrain from extracting this exquisitely 
beautiful thought, expressing, perhaps in its highest form, the 
Pagan idea of goodness as opposed to that over-consciousness by 
which Calvinism has deteriorated the higher faith :— 


We doubt greatly if Lord Clyde | 


Lord Clyde of a practice not | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





as a vine goes on to produce again the grapes in season. Must a man, 
then, be one of these, who in a manner acts thus without observing it ? 
Yes.” 

Mr. Arnold believes that Marcus Aurelius, with all his philo- 
sophy, was still a persecutor, and offers for his conduct a pro- 
found and subtle apology :— 

“ A kind of Mormonism, constituted asa vast secret society, with obscure 
aims of political and social subversion, was what Antoninus Pius, and 
Marcus Aurelius believed themselves to be repressing when they punished 
Christians. The inner and moving cause of the misrepresentation lay, no 
doubt, in this ;—that Christianity was a new spirit in the Roman world, 
destined to act in that world aa its dissolvent; and it was inevitable 
that Christianity in the Roman world, like democracy in the modern 
world, like every new spirit with a similar mission assigned to it, 
should at its first appearance occasion an instinctive shrinking and 
repugnance in the world which it was to dissolve. The outer and 
palpable causes of the misrepresentation were, for the Roman public at 
large, the confounding of the Christians with the Jews, that isolated, 
fierce, and stubborn race, whose stubbornness, fierceness, and isolation, 
real as they were, the fancy ofa civilized Roman yet further exaggerated ; 
the atmosphere of mystery and novelty which surrounded the Christian 
rites; the very simplicity of Christian theism; for the Roman states- 
man, the character of secret assemblages which the meetings of the 
Christian community wore, under a State system as jealous of 
unauthorized associations as the Code Napoleon.” 

Would it not also be true to say that every Emperor, Roman or 
otherwise, gradually acquires two minds, one which he applies to 
subjects of thought in general, and the other to those subjects of 
thought which necessitate action, and that the latter acts without 
the relation which the former keeps up with conscience ? 


Blackwood is rather poor, though “ Tony Butler” is still full of 
impudent cleverness which is pleasant to read, and there is an 
excellent, though bitter paper on the recent history of Greece, 
full of instructive facts, but permeated by that great source of 
modern misery,—the theories of race which literary men, and even 
statesmen, seem to absorb into their very blood. What on earth 
does the fact that the three leading Ministers of Otho’s last ad- 
ministration were Skipetars, Albanians, that is, without Greek 
blood, signify any more than that the Plantagenets were French- 
men with scarcely a trace of the true Norman strain? Is Lord 
| Eversley less an Englishman because his fathers came from 
| South France, or Burke useless to England becauso he was a 

Kelt? All races have been despised in their turn, and only ten 

years ago half the world held the Italians to be effeminate 
| mongrels, who could sing pretty music aud use the dagger with- 
' out a motive but hire. 
Fraser is two days late. 
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Managers, Messrs. Eomunp Fatconer and F. B. 


CHATTERTON. Oratorio “ Fi.” 


HARMONIC 

Exeter Hall.—Conductor, Mr. COSTA —THIRTY- 
SECOND SEASON.—FRIDAY, November 13, Costa’s 
Principal Vocalists: 


SOCIETY,| FMPROVED STRAINED IRON and 





WIRE FENCING, erected by thorougily ex- 
perienced workmen in any part of the country. Re- 
Madame Ruders- | commended for its comparative invisibility in sub-dividing 


The highest satis- 





On Monday, and during fhe week, the performances 
will commence with the comedietta of JOHN DOBBS. 
John Dobbs, Mr. G. IF. Neville (his first appearance in 
London); Peter Paternoster, Mr. G. Belmore; Messrs. 
Neville and Warde; Misses Murray and Harfleur. 
To be followed by Lord Byron’s Choral Tragedy of 
MANFRED. Messrs. Phelps, Ryder, Rayner, Neville, 
Spencer, Warde; Misses Heath, FE. Atkinson, and Mrs. 
Edmund Falconer. Vocalists: Misses Poole, Ritter, 
E. Heywood, Cicely Nott, and Mr. Swift. To conclude 
with a new and original farce (never acted), by John 
Oxenford, Esq., and entitled BEAUTY OR THE 
BEAST. Messrs. Addison, G. F. Neville, Barrett, 
Spencer, aud G. Weston; Mrs. Edmund Falconer and 
Miss R. Leelerq. 

Prices as usual. 
mence at seven. 
daily. 


Doors open at half-past six, com- 
Box-office open from ten till five 





OLY TECHNIC. 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Professor PEPPER'S adaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost Illusion of Henry Dirck’s, Esq., C.E., 
three scenes. First Scene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,” and appearance of the Ghost and Spectre 
of the sister. Second Scene—The Artist's Studio—the 
hostly visitor in the form of a rival artist—the Ghost 
rinking a glass of water! (this illusion must be seen to 
be believed)—the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The reading of the love-letter, and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the litle postman “ Cupid.” 
Engagement of Mdlle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal, 
Organophoniec, and Veutriloquial Entertainment. 
Herr Susman’s remarkable imitations of birds and 





In 1 of inquiries, the o f 
“Der FE isehutz” is p A 7 q wee, pera ¢ 
Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 








dorff, Madame Sainton Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
Winn, and Mr. Santley. The Band and Chorus, care- 
fully revised, will consist of, as usual, about Seven 
Hundred Performers. ‘Tickets, 33., 5s., and 10s. 6d. 

Subscriptions: Two Guineas Reserved Seats in Area, 
or Gallery; Stalls, Three Guineas. No more subscriptions 
at One Guinea can be taken. 


([Serta.—BY Mr. ESKELL’S Inven- 
: tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eske!l’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 


D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON’'S 

PEPSINE WINE is @ perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 

Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s. 
5s., aud 103s, each. 














parks, fencing lawns, approaches, &c. 
faction warranted in every instance.—J. B. BROWN and 
Co., 18 Cannon street, City, F.C. 


RON HURDLES, Bar Fencing, Wire 

Netting, carriage entrances, field and garden gates 

garden rollers, wrought-iron barrow, hot water pipes, &c. 
—J. B. BROWN and Co., 18 Cannon street, City, B.C. 











I ENZINE COLLAS removes grease, 
oil, or paint from every deseription of wearing 
apparel and furniture, without the least injury to the 
colour or texture. In bottles, 1s. 6d, 
At J. Sancer’s, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 
&e. Caution—Observe the name Collas on the genuine. 


URYEA’'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors, no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root inits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eustcheap. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 

and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. ‘ 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, <c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to lite and property great 

protection against accidental fires. 
Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 








— * 
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K MOSES and SON’S AUTUMN and 
e WINTER STOCK is now complete. 

MOSES and SON’S * SANDRING- 
e HAM” WRAPPER (introduced by them), is 
the newest and most fashionable style for the season. 


7 MOSES and SON’S READY-MADE 
e and BESPOKE CLOTHING, for all Classes 
and all Ages. 


E MOSES and SON’S CELEBRATED 
de “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, from 30s, 
E MOSES and SON’S JUVENILE 
e@ CLOTHING, in great variety, for all Classes. 
MOSES and SON’S HOSIERY and 


e@ DRAPERY, for all Classes and all Ages. 





























E MOSES and SON'S HATS and 
e CAPS, for all Classes and all Ages. 
MOSES and SON’S BOOTS and 


e SHOES, for all Classes and all Ages. 





MOSES and SON'S OUTFITS for 
e all CLASSES, all Ages, and all Climates. 


E MOSES. and 

e LONDON HOUSES, 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories ; 
Aldgate. 

508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 





S ON’S 

83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89 

506, 507, 
137 


Hart street ; 
3 Eusten road. 





138 Tottenham court roa 





MOSES and SON’S 
COUNTRY ESTABLISHMENT, 
Bridge street, Bradford, Yorkshire. 


E. 
E MOSES and 
e Establishments are closed every Friday evening 

at sunset until Saturday evening at sunset, when busi- 
bess is resumed until 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest price in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, 
Fashion Card, and our new pamphlet “On Modern 
Costume,” gratis and post free. 








THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 


Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 


HEY are neither so low in price as to 


necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor | : . . ~ 
| and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 


so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR, 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
HIRTS.—FORD’S COLOURED 
FLANNEL SHIRTS are made only from such 
flannel as will wear well. A good fit, and best workman- 
ship guaranteed. The new patterns and colours are 
ready. On receipt of three stamps, patterns to select from, 
and allinstructions for measurement will be sent. Price 
lds. 6d. each, the very best quality (the colour causing 
the difference in price), 12s. 6d., 13s. 6d., and lds. 6d. 
eaeb. 





R. FORD and CO., 33 Poultry, E.C. 





GAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE. | 


The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of 


BURGESS and KEY’S, is the best, simplest, and cleanest | 


invented. 
Sold by Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom. 
Also by the Manufacturers, 95 Newgate street, E.C. 
Ask for BURGESS and KEYS. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1882. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED? 
Her Majesty's it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 


Lace Dresser declares 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
Scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow, avd London. 


O CURE, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 





| ness of workmanship 


| standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; steel fenders, £3 3a. 








BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it | 


is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW’S VOLTAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses 

is esseutial power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in neuralgia, rheumatism, lambago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
Spasmodic stricture, &c, It restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on joan for a month, and tested, free 
of charge. 5s. to lis. each if kept. Testimonials con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depét, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed. 


| Medal awarded. 


Vy BEELER and WILSON’S UNRIVALLED PRIZE-MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINE, 


with all recent improvements aud additions, for Stitching, Biuding, C 


rding, 


Hemming, Felling, Gathering, and all other Household or Manufacturing Work. 


Instructions gratis to eve ry purchaser. 
139 Regent street, London, W. 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. OM 
Mauufacturers of Foote’s Pateat Umbrella Stand. 


fives and Sale Rooms» 





FrENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buayers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. = They contain such 
an assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 
IRON MONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 

Bright stoves, with ormolu 

ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with 

to £11; 
ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. tou £18; 
chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; fire-irons, from 
2s. 31. the set to £448. The BURTON and all other 
PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


REOSTE ADS, BATHS and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at prices 
proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 





Bedsteads,from....... eveee 128, Gd. to £20 Os. each. 

Shower Baths, from.. --. 8 Od. to £5 Os. each. 

Lamps (Moderateur), from.. 6s. Od. to £3 10s. each. 
(All other kiuds at the same rate.) 

Pare Colza Of) ..ccccsscccsccccce is. 3d. per gallon. 


Coat. warranted.—The most varied 
J assortment of TABLE. CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remuncrative only because of the largeness 


of the sales. 

Table |D'ss'tt Gory ps 

Ivory Handles. “— eo "| per 

| ' 

Dozen. Dozen. Pair. 

s. d.j se. d.| s. d. 

ois ivory handles........... 126,100 i 3 
$4-inch fine ivory handles........' 15 0 | 11 6 4 3 
i-inch ivory balance handles 10; M0 4 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles ........| 24.0 | 180 7 3 
{-inch finest African ivory handles) 320 | 260 11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .........., 400 | 330,12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules, 50 0 ;0 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles,)| 559 | y99/| 7 ¢ 
25 0 7 6 

ANY PAMLEIN seo. . ce cceeeee-see ) 

Silver handles of any pattern ....| 64.0 | 540 | 21 0 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Kunives 
and Forks per Dozen. s dis. d.| sw dd 





White bone handles ............| 11 0 8 6 26 
Ditto balance handles ../ 210/170 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....| 170 MO/| 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120, 90j| 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knive, 


fish carvers. 


y ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
j FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsins upwards 
of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 





AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 
MACHINES, for Families, Hotels, Pastrycooks 
Butchers, Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, &c. Small 
Mineers for the prevention of Indigestion; Mills for 
coffee, pepper, spice, &c., for family use. Rotary Kuife- 
cleaners of superior quality. 
S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour street, London. First-class Silver Prize 
Price-lists and testimonials forwarded 





on application 
ePrre:s o 
Distinguished as a 
FRAGLANT, GRATEFUL, 
aud 
INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Originated for the use specially of those under homee- 
pathic treatment, it has, through its agreeableness. 
become generally accepted, 

Agents in Paris, Messrs. Roberis and Co., 25 Place 
Vendome ; Boulogue-sur-Mer, Mr. Abraham, 33 Rue Na- 
poleon ; Copenhagen, Mr, H. P. Séyer; Florence, Mr. H. 
Roberts, 17 Via Fornabouni; Smyrna, Mr. J. J. A. 
Werry. 





REQUISITES.—Nobody will deny the assertion 
that for man’s comfort and happiness pure blood and a 
sound stomach rauk among his first requirements. Both 
may be safely and inexpensively secured by these ad- 
mirable Pills, which act gently on the weakest frames 
and cause no violent shock to the most sensitive system. 
Holloway’s Pills have proved themselves competeut to 
deal constitutionally with those infirmities which descend 
from parent to offspring, which often mar the brightest 
prospects, and throw a constant gloom over youth. 
These Pills pur.fy both the solids aud the fluids of the 
body, and by that salutary process rouse every organ to 
perform naturally its proper function, every nerve its 
proper duty. 





MAPPIN BROTHERS, 
222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, ayxp 67 axp 68 

KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 

Supply purchasers direct from their Mannfact: ry, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield 
EstaBlisHep IN Suerriety, A.D, 1310. 
MArren BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE 

4 KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Catlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stamped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water: the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
aud thickness of the ivory handles. 





Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality. 
: 8 d és. dd 28, d. 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 63 6 0412 0 
One and a half Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Knives, lvory handles 1 4 6114 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 0 7 60 11 0015 6 
One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvera .... 0 7 GO 1l 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 09 4 60 6 6 
Complete Service ...... 4414 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 


WORKS, SHEFFIELD 


CBANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELAPRA, MopreRator Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass, Srarverres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show Room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights,and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 

and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 

Glass Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked iu plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

sroad street. Established lsu7. 











HANDS JME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show-rooms 
contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for Home use and for Tropical Climates, handsome 
Iron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings and elegantly 
Japanned, Plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants, ever 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, 
in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal 
and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding and Furnitures 
complete, as well as every description of Bed-room 
Furniture. 


H®& and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Designs and Prices of 


100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different articles of Bed- 
room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture Manu- 
facturers, 196 Tottenham Court road, W. 


KEATING'S PERSIAN INSECT-DESIROYING 
POWDER 
For which a Prize Medal was awarded to the Producer 
at the Luternational Exhibition, 1362. 

thes Powder is quite harmless to animal 
life, but is unrivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, 

Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Guats, Mosquitoes, Moths in 

furs, and every other species of Insect. 

Sportsmen will find this an invalhiable remedy for 
destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also Ladies for their 
Pet Dogs. 

Being the original importer of this now invaluable 
article, which has found so great a sale that it has 
tempted others to vend a so-called article, the Public are 
therefore cautioned to observe that the Packets of the 
Genuine Powder bear the autograph of “ Thomas 
Keating. 

Sold in packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and ds. 6d. each, or post 
free for 14 or 36 postage stamps, by THomas Keartine, 
Chemist, 79 St. Pan's Churchyard, London, E.C, 


” 











RATS! RATS! RATS !!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 
ARVEY’S method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 
without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES. 
Simple in its operation, trifling in its expense, 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its resuls. 

It has proved an immeuse boon to hundreds of 
farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
premises are iufested with these obuoxious and destruc- 
tive vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be 
the 

Greatest Success of the Day. 

Sent post free, by the inveutor, on receipt of 30 
stamps. 

Address, Wrtuiam Harvey, Wellington road, Great 
Yarmouth. 
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To ENGLISH and SWEDISH BANK 
(LIMITED). 

Incorporated under the “ Companies’ Act, 1862," by whieh 
the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amouut 
of their Shares. R 

Capital, £2.000,000 in 40.000 Shares of £50 each, with 
power to lucrease, 
share. 

First issue, 20,000 Shares, of which one-half are already 

subscribed. 

Deposit, £1 per Share on application, and £2 on allot- 
ment, and a further sum of £2 per. Share within two 
mouths from allotment. No call to exceed £5 per 
Share, and at an interval of not Jess than three months 
betweeu each call. 

Drnecrors rv Loypoy. 

T.eopold Brusewitz, Esq., 36 Old Brond street. 

John Alers Hankey, Esq. (Messrs. Hankey and Co.) 

Samuel H. Hinde, Esq. (Messrs. Hinde and Gladstone). 

J. H. Johnson, Esq. (Messrs. John Johnson and Son.) 

Edward Johnston, Esq. (Messrs. E. Johnston, Son, and 

0.) 

Adam Kennard, Esc. (Consolidated Bank). 

Wm. Tottie, Esq.. Swedish and Norwegian Vice Consul 
(Messrs. Chas. Tottie and Sons), 

Christ. pher Weguelin, Esq. (Messrs. J. Thomson, T. 
Bonar, and Co.) 

BaNkERS. 
The Bank of England. 
The Consolidated Bank, Lombard street. 
SoLIciroRs. 
Messrs. Dawes and Sons, 9 Augel court, Throgmorton 
street, 
Broxens. 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Bartholomew lane. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.)—James Fraser, Esq. 


Temporary Offices—2 Copthall Buildings, Throgmorton | 


street. 


PROSPECTUS, 

The object of this Bank is to supply the great require- 
ment of additional banking accommodation in Sweden, 
and to afford a medium for the already important and 
constantly increasing financial transactions between that 
country and England, as well as for the large banking 
operations which the trade of Swelen with the Kast 
and West Indies, America and the Brazils, centres in 
London. 

The trade and industry of Sweden have made rapid 
progress during the last thirty years, but more particu 
larly during the last ten years. ‘The value of imports and 
exports, which amounted in 1852 only to £4,725,00C, rose 

in 1861* to £10,425,22!, 
showing an increase in the nine years of about 126 per 
cen’. 

f£ugland participated in this import aud export in 1352 
to the extent of £1,214,777, and in 1861 of £3,276,332. 

‘The trade with the East and West Indies, Brazils, and 
America amounted in 1852 to £836,833, against, in 1861, 
£1,549,554. 

‘The amount of Bills of Exchange sold through Brokers 
on the Exchange of Stockholm and Gothenburgh 
amounted in 1852 to 








41,269,606 Bauco m 21,013,422 fr.3. 752,871 
and in 1862 to 
£3,273, 790 Banco m 44,638,541 fr.15,458,454 











Showing an increase in the ten years of 
£2,001,184 2C0 mM 23,675,029 fr.11,705,563 
Formerly Sweden had to import large quantities of 

corn, but improvements in the system of farming, and an 
extended cultivation of land, leave now annually large 
quantities for exportation. The total export of all kinds 
of gain in 1852 only amountel to 132,125 quarters, but 
rose in 1861 to 1,.73,430 quarters, showing an increase in 
the nine years of about 975 per cent. 

Great as this progress in all branches of the industry 
of Sweden has been, the prospects for the future are still 
more promising, for an extensive and judicious system 
of railways in al! directions of the country is gradually 
removing the difficulties and reducing the cost of tran- 
sport, which have hitherto proved great obstac!es to the 
production of the bulky articles forming the staples of 
Sweden, and the system of free trade whieh the country 
has adopted cannot fail to assist materially in the de- 
velupment of its great resources, and in exteuding its 
commerce. 

The Banking facilities and circulation of the country 
have not kept pace with the progress of its trade. » 
In 1852 there were in Sweden a State Bank 

wit a puid-up Capital of .. oe -- £1,063,333 
And Fight Joint-Stock Banks, with an aggre- 

gate paid-up Capital of ee oe oe 


283,646 








£1,351, 

Against present Capital of the State Bank.. £1,333,533} 
And of Twenty: ine Joint-Stock Banks now 

existing .. 


666,666 


£2,000,000 


. on - o. “* 


The total Circulation of Notes amounted 
at the end of 1852, to .. £2,800,061 
” 1862,to .. 3,469,106 

These figures show that while the Foreign Trade of 
the couutry has increased by 126 per cent. in two years, 
there has been an increase in ten years of Banking 
Capital, only to the extent of about fifty per cent, and ia 
the circulating medium of twenty four per cent. 

The business of the State Bank and of all the Joint 
Stock Banks, with one exception, consists principally in 
granting loans and credit against securities of ditterent 
kinds, and personal guarantees, and they have doue 
little to encourage deposits or discouuts of bills. 

The Stockholm Enskilda Bank is the exception. This 
Bank was established towards the end of 1850, with a 
paid up Capital of about £56,000, and it deserves special 
mention for its skilful management, which has particu- 
larly aimed at encouraging deposits, and at discounting 
Inland Bills of Exchunge. The results of its operations 
have been very successful. At the end of 1862 it had 


a reserve fund of £44,431, having paid dividends of 20 | 


per ceut for 1862 as well as for 1861. The deposits with 
this Bank amounted at the end of 1862 to £552,750. 

The profits of all the other Banks have been highly 
remuuerative, 

The old habits of people keeping their money under 





* Where the year 1861 is referred te instead of 1862, 
the returns for the latter year have not been obtainable. 


It is propeséd to call up £25 per 
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} their own care, and of making payments with Cash, in 
stead of using Cheques, stil! very generally prevails. and 
owing tothe few channels for Diseount of Telaud Bills, 
Credit sales mostly become only Book debis instead, of 
being represented by buyers’ acceptances; the result 
is that while mercantile requiremeuts is always costly 
and often nearly impossible to procure at almost any 
rate, even upon the very best secnrities, so that mer- 
chants have frequently no other alternative left for the 
supply of their reqa‘rements than the use of expensive 
Foreign Credits. 

All cireumstances warrant the conviction that Sweden 
offers an extensive and very profitable field of operations 
for a new bank, and at the same time that such a bank 
must confer great benefits on the trade and commerce of 
the country. 








| English and Swedish Bank. 


| 


BONUS DIVISION. 
LOBE 
Cornhill and Charing Cross, London. 
Established !303. 
Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, ‘ 
All paid ap and invested, thereby affording full security. 
Snerrirery Neave, Eeq., Chairman. 

WiiuiaAmw Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Guo, Carr Giyn, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 

At the olose of the year 1863, a Bonus Division will 


| be made ou GLope Prorir-Scace Life Policies, for the 


This conviction has led to the establishment of the | 


The head establishment of this bank will be in London, } 


with branches at Stockholm, Gothenburg, and such other 
places in Sweden and Norway as may be found desirable 
by the Directors: and with agencies at Paris, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, and other places abroad. 
All branches are to be under the control of the head 
establishment in Eugland, superintended by a local 
| board. Managers having experience of Ruglish banking 
will be appointed, in order to introduce the advantages of 
| that system into Sweden. 
| ‘The business of the Bank will include:— 
The opening of Current Accounts, 
The receipt of Moneys on Deposit at Interest. 
The purchase and sale of British and Foreigu Securi- 
ties. 
The granting and negotiation of Toans. 
The purchase and sale of Bills of Exchange. 
’ The discount of Bills of Exchange. 
| The granting of Letters of Credit and Cireular Notes. 
| The purchase and sale of Bullion; and, generally, the 
transaction of all business relating to Banking and 
Finance. 
| Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
| cion lie for inspection at the office of the solicitors, 
Messrs. Dawes and Sons, and at the Temporary Offices 


of the Company. 


Five Years then ended. 
All Descriptions of Fine, Lire, and AnNurty Business 
transacted. 
Mercantre [Nsurnances at THE Repvucep Rarés. 
Claims liberally aud promptly settled; and losses 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. 

During the lust Ten Years the Fire [Nsurance Duty 
paid by the Gove has increased from £35,751 to £17,858. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Tue STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
5 COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
Established 1825. 
Division or PrRorirs. 


| The Seventn Drviston of the Company's Prortrs is 


| 
Application for shares must be made in the annexed 


form, accompanied by a deposit of £1 per share. 

| Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be obtained at the Temporary Offices of the Bank, and 
the T.ondon Financial Association (Limited), 1 Thread- 
; needle street, aud the brokers; Messrs. Torrig and 
}and Anrwepson, Stockholm, and Wrnttam Ronss and 
| Co., Gothenburg, will also receive applications and 


- | deposits for shares fur transmission to England. 


This form must be delivered entire to the bankers of 


cation to be retained by them. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
ATs 
To the Directors of the “ Exoitsu anp Swevisa Bank 
(Loirrep).” 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your bankers, Messrs. 
the sum of £ being a deposit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Company, I hereby request 
that you will allot me that number ; and I agree to accept 
such shares, or any smaller number that may be allotted 
to me; and to execute the articles of Association when 
| required, and to my name being placed on the register of 
shareholders for the shares so allotted, 
Name in full .... .se.... 
Residence oseecceees 
Profession or Business .... 
Date 


Goutn AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT end BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, B.C. 











BANKING 


| Te COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 

REVENUE hereby give Notice, that LISTS con- 
taining the Names of all Persons who have taken out 
LICENCES TO KILI. and DEAL IN GAMP, in the 
| current Year, to 30th September last inclusive, have been 
| printed for each Excise Collection, and that a Copy there- 
| of may be obtained GRATIS by any Person on applica- 
| tion at this office, or to the Colleetor or Supervisor of 
| Inland Revenue, D.stributur or Sub-distributor of Stamps 
in the country. 

The Commissioners further give Notice that instructions 
have been issued to their officers to take the n cessary 
| steps to prefer informations for penalties against ail 
persons found in pursuit of or dealing in Game without 
licence. 








WM. CORBETT, Secretary. 
Inland Revenue, Somerset Honsé, 
London, 29th October, 1863. 


| JWOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 

ASIA.—TIndia, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c.; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, insurances effected. 

For days of Registry and Tariffs, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chaplin’s, Regent circus, W.; 150 Leaden- 
hall street, E..C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN. 
Established 27 years. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





appointed to be made on 15th November, 1865, and all 

Policies now effected will participate. 

The Funps to be Drvipep will be the Profits which have 
arisen since 15th November, 1810. 

A Policy effected before 15th November, 1863, will not 
ouly participate in the approaching division, but will 
secure One Year's additional Bonus at all future 
Divisions over Policies of a later date. 

The Assurances effected with the Company during the 
last 16 years exceed Er1aut MILLIONS STERLING. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res. Secretary. 
London—82 King William street, E.C. 


Edinburgh—3 George street (Head Office). 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle street, London. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 


Quinquennially ; and Policies will participte at each 
division, after Three Aunual Payments of Premiun) hare 





; been made. 


| 


the Company; and after paymeut of deposit, the appli- | 





Policies effected now will Participate in Four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insurin, 
young lives are lower than in mauy other old-establishe 
Offices, and Tusurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an Ample Gnarantee Fund in addition to the accumu: 
lated fuuds derived from the investments of Premiums. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Oitice. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threads 
needle street, Loudou, or of any of the Agents of the 
Suciety. 

CHARLES HENRY LID DERDALEF, Actuary. 





IVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in 
this Company, held ou Thursday, 25th of February 
1863, James AsprxaLtt. Tontn, Fsq., in the chair, the 
Report of the Directors for the year 1502 was read; it 
showed:— 








£ sd 
That the Fire premiums of the year were 436,065 0 0 
Against those in 1561, which were -- 860,151 0 0 
Giving an increase in 1862 of .. 76,934 0 0 


That the new Life business comprised the 





issue of 785 Policies, insuring .. .- 4 0 
On which the annual premiums were .. 13,935 7 11 
Twat there was added to the life reserve... 79,277 4 
That the balauce of undivided profit was 

increased .. - - se -- 23,725 9 7 
That the invested funds of the Company 

amounted to es ee es «- 1,417,808 8 4 


In reference to the very large increas? of £76,000 in 
the Fire premiums of the year, it was remarked in the 
Report, “ The premiums paid to a company are the 
measure of that company’s business of a!l kinds; the 
Directors, therefore, prefer that test of progress to any 
the duty collected may afford, as that applies to only a 
part of a company’s business, and a large share of that 
part may be, and often is, re-insured with other offices. 
In this view the yearly addition to the Fire premiums of 
the Liverpool and London Company must be very grati- 
fying to the proprietors. 

Swixtox Bovtt, Seeretary to the Company. 
JoHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary in London. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 


| ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 


application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND LIFR ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Just published 


ENEFITS to POLICY HOLDERS 
in the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, and Comparative Results in The 
Standard Life Assurance Company—The Life Associa- 
tion im Scotland—The North British and Mercantile— 
and The Caledonian Iusurance Company. _ Being an 
Answer to Statements published by these Proprietary 
Companies. By Samvet Rateion, Manager of the 
Widows’ Fund Society. 

Copies will be sent free of charge on application to the 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh; or to 
Hugh M‘Kean, the Suciety'’s Central Agent, 4 Royal 
Exchange buildings, Cornhill, London, &.C. 


INSURBRANCE- 


e 
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TH GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY | PROFESSOR PEARSON'S ISTORY OF ENGLAND: | PVHE 


COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company is prepared to 
receive applications for suns of £100, or upwards, of the 
above stock, created under the powers of their Act of 
1862, bearing a fixed Preferential Luterest of 4} per cent. 
per annum. 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 


Applications to be made either personally or by letter 


to the undersigned. 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate Terminus, October, 1563. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68 Harley street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general 
education of Ladies, and for granting certificates of 
knowledge. 





PaTRONS. 

Her Masesty the Queen. 

H. R. H. the Parncess of WaLes. 
Visitor.—The Lord Bishop of Lonpox. 
Principal.—The Dean of WestMINsTER. 

Lady Resident.—Miss Parry. 
The Half Term for the College and School will com- 
mence on Tuesday, November 10. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be obtained on 
application to Mrs, WiLL1aMs, at the College office. 
E,. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114, 
116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., 
London; and 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 

OP gg teeming are respectfully invited 

to inspect the New Garments and the choicest 

Fabrics for WINTER DRESS. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Habit and Cloak 
Makers, 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 32 
Cornhill, E.C.; London; and 10 St. Ann's square, 
Manchester. 

| Fy-~y- are respectfully invited to In- 


spect the New Cloaks, Paletots, and Jackets, and 
the Choicest Fabrics for the WINTER SEASON. 


H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, 114, 116, 
118, and 120 Regent street, W.; 22 Cornhill, E.C., 
Tondon; 10 St. Ann's square, Manchester. 

ARENTS and GUARDIANS are 
respectfully invited to inspeetthe New Garments 


and the choicest Fabrics for WINTER DRESS for 
young gentlemen. 





i 8vo., 12s. 
| 
HE EARLY and MIDDLE AGES of 
ENGLAND. 
Oriel College, Oxford, and Professor of Modern History, 
King’s College, London. 
| London: Beit and Darpy, 186 Fleet street. 





| Now ready, Svo., 7s. 6d. 
HE Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW’S 
NOTES and DISSERTATIONS, principally on 
Difficulties in the Scriptures of the New Covenant. 
London: Bes. and Datcpy, 186 Fleet street. 


T°? THE PYRAMIDS. 
ONE SHILLING, 
Post-free for thirteen stamps. 

Hooarrn, 5 Haymarket. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW 
REVIEW for November, being No. 31 of the 
UNITED NEW SERIES, is this day published, and 
contains:—1. The Rights, Disabilities, and Usages of the 
Ancient English Peasantry.—2. The Indefeasibility of 
Title. —3. Criminal Procedure.—4. On the Economical 
Effects of the Patent Laws.—5. On the American 
Secession and State Rights: Letter from Hon. Judge 
Redfield.—6. Gifts in Equity.—7. Belligerent Rights at 
Sea: Letter from Hon. W. B. Lawrence.—& On Legal 
Procedure.—9. The Bankrupt Law of Scotland.—10, 
Extract from Letter from Lord Brougham to the Earl of 
Radoor.— Reviews, Current Events, &c. 
London: Butrerwonrra’s,7 Fleet street, her Majesty's 
Law Publishers. 











THE 


yrcronrs MAGAZINE. 
Price ONE: SHILLING. 


CONTENTS OF THE NoVEMBER NUMBER. 
1. Mareus Aurelius. By Matthew Arnold. 
2. Grapes and Goblets. Part II. 
3. Linpisrarn Cnase., By T. A. Trollope, 
Chapter XVIIL.—Kate’s Attempt at Bribery and 
Corruption. 
XIX.—Kate’s Ride to Sillmouth, 
XX.—Deep Creek Cottage, 
XXL—A Good Samaritan. 
4. Songs of the Autumn Nights. By George MacDonald. 
5. The Untit Employments in which Women are Kugaged. 
A Paper read at the Social Science Congress. By 
Emily Faithfull. 
6. A Journal kept in Egypt. Py Nassau W. Senior, 
7. Social Science at Kdinburgh. 
8. Literature of the Month, 
London: Emrity Farrarvtt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes streat, Hanover square. 
Sold by Surpxiy, Marsuatt, and Co., and by all Book- 
sellers. 


” 
” 





| | UNGARIAN PRIZE-MEDAL 
WINES. Sole Depot. 
Erlaner, 2ls.; Muscat, 25:.; Ofner, 16s. 
Light Wine Association, 434 Strand. 
REEK WINES (Imported direct). 
Golden Cyprus, 28s. ; Nyxrap, 30s. 
Light Wine Association, 434 Strand. 


XCELLENT CLARET, 12s.; 
Sautern, 16s.; Champagne, 32s, ; Boujalais, 15s. 
Light Wine Association, 434 Strand. 
OUSEHOLD SHERRY, 18s.; 
Household Port, 18s.; Crowu Sherry, 28s.; Tent, 
30s.; Sacramental Wine. 
Light Wine Association, 431 Strand. 
UNGARIAN COGNAC 
(originally imported in 1857). The Light Wine 
Association have the exclusive sale of the Hungarian 
Vineyard Company's Fine Brandies, genuine, as im- 
ported, at 36s. per dozen, and single bottles at 3s. each. 
West-end Branch, 434 Strand, W.C. Post-oftice Orders 
to Thos. Phillips. Country agents wanted. 


WINE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
To be obtained pure and cheap of the 


MPERIAL 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CeLtLars—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Srones and Orrices—314 Oxford street, W. 
Exrorr axp Borriinc Vavits—15 John street, 
Cruteched Friars, E.C., London. 








INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 


COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish | 


Whisky rivals the finest French Lyaudy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan's 
LL Whisky.” 








AYLOR’S INVALID XXX K BURTON | 


_ALE, bighly recommended for its nourishing pro- 
perties. Sold in kilderkins (18 gallons), price 30s., cash. 
Orders, enclosing remittances by post-office order to be 
addressed to TAYLOR and CO., 5 Talbot court, Grace- 
church street, City. 





R. HASSALL, as well as_ the 

“LANCE?” Newspaper, both report highly of 

the merits of “ Waters’ Quinine Wine.” Manufactured by 

ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon streei, 

London, E.C. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
and others, at 30s, a dozen. 


Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


WINE COMPANY, | 


M*S MILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. XLIX., for NOVEMBER, 1863, 
Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 

1, The Hillyars and the Burtons: a Story of Two 
Families. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Austin 
Elliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &c. 

Chap. 1—Mr. Secretary Oxton thinks Gerty 
Neville little better than a Fool. 

II.—James Burton's Story: Shows the dis- 

graceful Lowness of his Origin. 

» 11T.—James Burton's Story : Cousin Reuben. 

IV.—The Colonial Secretary sees Snakes 

and other Vermin. 

V.—James Burton's Story: The Ghost’s- 

Room is invaded and James puts his 
Foot through the Floor. 
2.—Letters from a Competition Wallah. 
| Tiger Party in Nepaul. 
3.—Vineenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. By John Ruffini, Author 
of “ Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Antonio,” &c. 
Chap. XLVIL.—Vincenzo’s Bark strikes on Sun- 
ken Rocks. 
XLVIIL—Stranded. Conclusion. 
4—On Maritime Capture aud Blockade. 
Hobart. 

5. Nickar the Soulless, By Sebastian Evans. 

6. Dead Men whom I have Known; or, Recollections of 
Three Cities. By the Editor. 

Prologee.—Aberdeen till Thirty Years Ago. 

7. Mr. Ruskin on the Gold Question. By Professor 
Cairnes, 

8. A Son of the Soul. 

Part I. Chapters T., IL, IIL. 
9. A Week in Russian Poland. By Edward Dicey. 
Vol. VILL, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MAacMILuaN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 


” 


By Lord 








T WO PRIZE MEDALS— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUB'S ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist's writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 

33 St. James's street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 





A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 
GOsP- MAKING on a small scale may be 
tried by pouring a pint of boiling-water on a penny 
packet of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCERIN, WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from auy other washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
POWDER every wushing day greatly strengthens and 


| — es 


| injure either the hands or skin, 
| by-Bow, London, E. 


Letter VL—A | 


By C. H. Pearson, M.A., Fellow of 1. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 

CCXXVIIL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

Progress of Engineering Scienee. 

. Thomas Hood and his Life aud Writings. 

. Co-operative Societies. 

. Lyell’s Antiquity of Man. 

Japan, 

Auti-papal Movement among the Italian Clergy. 

Froude’s Queen Elizabeth, 

The Chureh of England and ber Bishops. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


& 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
1 &F NOVEMBER, 1863. No, DLXXVII. Price 
od. 


CONTENTS. 
Chronicles of Carlingford: The Perpetual Curate.—Part 
VI 


Old Maps and New. 

‘Tony Buder.—Part IL 
Ducal Darmstadt. 

The Fall of King Otho. 
Hawthorne on Euglaud. 
Tara. 

May Song. 

Our Rancorous “ Cousins.” 
Wituiam Biackwoor . ad Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just ready, price 6s., No. 11. of the 


ARTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by B. B. Woopwarp, Esq., 
Iler Majesty's Librariun. 
CONTENTS. 


+ Painting in France; the Salon of 1863. 
Hamerton, Esq. 

Catalogue of Drawings by N. Poussin in the Royal 
Collection. By the Editor. 

. The Report of the Commissicn on the Royal Academy. 
By Tom Taylor, Esq. 

Henrietta Krowne's ‘Sisters of Mercy.” 
Rev. Professor Kingsley. 

. The Pretty and the Beautiful. By F. T. Palgrave, 


By P. G. 


ch) 


—) 


—_— 


By the 


a 


.8q. 
5. Art Exhibition in London. By W. M. Rossetti, Esq. 
. Architecture as a Decorative Art. By J. B. Atkin- 
son, Esq. 


~ 


8. Who was Francesco da Bologna? By A. Pauizzi, 
asq. 

9. William Mulready. By F. G. Stephens, Esq. 

10. Art in America, By J. J. Jarvis, Esq. 

11. Catalogue of the Works of C. Visscher (continued). 
By Wm. Smith, Esq. 

12. Correspondence, 

13. Fine Arts Record. By W. M. Rossetti, Esq. 

14, Publications Relating to the Fine Arts. 


15. Recently Published Engravings. 


Crapman and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


HE ART JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 
(price 2s. 6d.) contains the concluding portion of 
the Illustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition. 

Also line engravings from H. Warren's Joseph's Coat 
brought to Jacob, by 8S. Smith; J. M. W. Turner's 
Fishing Boats, by J. Cousen ; aud I. Allom's Thyaiira, 
by A. Willmore. 

The literary contributions include—B.istol China: a 
History of the Pottery and Porcelain Works at Bristol, 
by Llewellynn Jewitt; Benjamin West, illustrate’ with 
examples from his works, by James Dafforue ; Exposi- 
tion des Beaux-Arts, appliqués a I'Industrie; a Substi- 
tute for Wood Engraving, Schulze’s Process, jilustrated ; 
History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art, by Thomas 
Wright, illustrated; a Descriptive Account of Thyatira, 


o 





| by J. C. M. Bellew; Lord Stanley on Schovls of Art; 








improves the clothes, aud does not in the slightest way | Woreester ; 
Manufactory, Bromley- | Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &o., and by 
| Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


Exhibiuon at the Liverpool Institution of Fine Aris, &c., 


&e. 

\ ORE REVELATIONS of BETHNAL 
5 GREEN.—The “ BUILDER” of this week (con- 
ducted by Mr. Godwin, F.R.S.) contains engraved Litus- 
trations of the Frightful State of Bethnal Green—!'ine 
Views of the Protestant Church in Naples, and the 
Traceried Gublets of St. Stephen's, Vienna—London Out 
of Town—Holborn Valley—A Reply to Mr. Hope— 
Cyclopian Architecture near Rome, and various other 
Essays and News, 4d., or by post, 51—1 York street, 
Covent Garden, and all Newsvenders. 


London : James 8. Virrve, 26 Ivy lane, 








MARRIED MAN would be glad to 
undertake the Copying of Manuscript, Drawing 
up Forms, Tables, &., on moderate aud satisfactory 
terms, 
Xeference given if required, and specimen of writing 
sent post free on application to R. B. W., 219 Brompton 
road, London, 8.W. 


I OBER S&S GARDEN, 


29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
ten-ive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all descriptions, 
SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 

ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Cou- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perris, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Psaains’ 
hames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 

Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
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Just ready, in 1 vol., erown 3vo., cloth, with Map and 
liiustrations, price 73, 6d. 
ANDBOOK to the COTTON CULTI- 
VATION in the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By 
J. Tarboys Wueecer, F.R.G.S., &e. 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., eloth, price 7s. 6d. 
TWICE LOST: a Novel. In 1 vol. 
By the Author of ‘Story of a Family,” ‘ Queen Isabel,” 
&e. 
In 12mo., cloth, toned paper, price 53. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE; or, the Chain 
and its Links. 
** Millicent Kendiick,” ‘* Married Life,” &e. 


Third Edition, in 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, gilt edges, price | 


2s. Od. 


ORACLES from the BRITISH POETS: | 


a Drawing-Room Table Book and Pleasant Companion 
? 


fora Round P. By James Sire. 
In 1 vol., feap. Svo., autique, price 33. Gd. 

PATTIE DURANT: a Tale of 
By “Cycra,” Author of “ Auut Dorothy's Will,’ 
ing Clouds,” &e. 

Feap. 8vo., price 33. 6d., cloth gilt. 

RECOLLECTIONS of Mrs. ANDER- 
SON'S SCHOOL: a Book for Girls. By Jane 
Wisxankp Hoorrs. Lilustrated by Franklin. 
. 61., cloth lettered ; morocco, 12s. 6 





1662. 
* ** Pass- 


Feap. &vo., 7 1, 


NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jeru- | 


New edition, with | 


Mrs. J. BK. Wenp. 


salem. By 
t, aud View and Plan of Jerusa 


designs by Gilbe 


lem. 


In feap. Svo., price 33. 6d., cloth gilt. 

The PRINCE of the HOUSE of 
DAVID; or, Three Years in the Holy City. Edited by 
the Rev. Professor J. il. InGranam, Reetor of St. Johu’s 
Church, Mobile. Illustrated with engravings. 

Twelfth edition, 12mo., limp cloth, ls. (Weale’s Series.) 

COMPOSITLON and PUNCTUATION 
Familiarly Explained for those who have neglected the 
Study of Grammar. By Justry Brenay. 

In 1 vol., 12mo., limp cloth, with numerous Illustrations 
(Weale’s Series), price ls. 6d. 

A NEW MANUAL of PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, translated by W. H. Tuornrawarre from 
the French of D. vAN MoncKHOVEN. 

In I2mo., cloth, price 5s. 6d. (Weale's Series.) 

RECENT FOSSIL SHELLS (A Manual 
of the Mollusea), by Samvet P. Woopwarp, F.G.S., 
A.LS.. &e., of the British Museum. 

Virtue Broruers and Co,, 1 Amen corner. 


Now reudy, in 2 vols., 8vo., price 243. oa 
HISTORY of the EGYPTIAN REVO- 
LUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to 
the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A, 
Paron, F.G.R.S., Author of “ Researches on the Danube 
and the Adriatic.” 
Txcener and Co.,, 60 Paternoster row. 





In the press, in 1 vol., 8vo., cloth. 

HE EMPIRE in INDIA. More 

Letters from Nagpore. By Major Evans Bet, 

Author of “ The English in India,” “ Letters from Nag- 
pore,” &e, 

Tacpner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 
Just published, 


HE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
for the Year of our Lord 1364, with an engraving 
of St. David s Cathedral, 

















s. d. 

On a large sheet ee ee « O 2 
- = rolier, cloth back.. oe « 10 
Smali 8 yo. ae ““ oe oe ee «- O 2 
a interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt .. 0 10 
Royal 32mo, stitched.. ee . * «tt = 
= paper cover”... oe oe so © 2 

n interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt 0 6 

a. roan tuck, &¢. .. os . eo 10 

is calf tuck aa os 1 8 


CHURCHMAN’S 


, 
THE 
BOOK, containing a Diary—References to the 
| 


Lessons for each Day—Cash Account, &c., &e. Price 
‘Two Shillings; French Moroeeo (red), Iwo Shillings 
aud Sixpence; Morocco, Three Shillings. 

The Churchman’s Pocket-Book, in addition to the 
usual contents of such Manuals, supplies a great amount 
of information on matters generally interesting to 


Churchmen. 
ae CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, 
with a Coloured Frontispiece ; containing a pas: 
Sage from Scripture tor each Sunday and other Holyday 
iu the Year—The Flower Garden—Short Pieces of Poetry 
for Children, and general matter suited for Schools. 
Price One Peuny.—In a Cover, interleaved, price ‘Iwo- 
pence. 
T HE COTTAGER’S PENNY 
ALMANACK, with 12 Engravings illustrating the 
months. Containing a Seripture Text for each Sunday 
and other Ho!lyd.y in the Year—A Key to the Calendar 











—A Description of each Month, with Directions for the | 





Kitchen aud Flower Garden—Various Hints on practical 
and useful Sabjects—Birthdays of the Royal Family— 
Principal Sovereigns of Earope—Her Majesty’s Ministers 
—Post Vilice Regulations—signs of the Weather—Stamp 
aud Legacy Daties, &e. 





May also be had in a neat cover, interleaved, price } 


Threepence. 





Repositories:—77 Great Queen street, Lincoln’s inn | 


fiekis, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48 Piccadilly, W. 
London, and by all Bosksellers, a We, 


By Emma J. WoRvorse, Author of 


DR.PERCY'S WORK ON METALLURGY. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, carefully 


| drawn to scale, 8vo. 21s. 


| various Purposes of Manufacture. 


Metals from their Ores, and Adapting them to 
By Joun Pency, 


| M.D., F_R.S., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Government | 


| School of Mines. 
| First Division. — FUEL. — FIRE CLAYS, 
COPPER, ZINC, and BRASS. 

| Also, just ready, by the sume Author. 

IRON and STEEL. 
Second Division of the above Work, illustrated with very 
numerous Engravings on Wood, executed to scale from 
Original Drawings, with several large lithographs. 

Joun Mueray, Albemarle street. 


&e.— 


| 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. Gd. 

4 Bt and FASHION: with Other 
ra Sketches, Songs, and Poems. By Canaries 
Sway, author of “ The Mind,” “ English Melodies,” &c. 

Vinrce Beoruers and Co,, 1 Amen corner, 





| New edition, on toned paper, 12mo., cloth, price 5s. 
* te LES of MANY LANDS. 
By M. Faeaser Tytcer. 

Vintve Drorners and Co., 1 Amen corner. 
{—_— ——_ — - ———$—___—_——___—_— - -~— — 
NEW NOVEL BY Mr. MARK LEMON. 
In a few days will be published, in 3 vois., price 


£1 Lis, td. 
A IT for the EN 


| 
| W By Manx Lemoyx. 


} London: Braaprvry and Evays, 11 Bouverie street, F.C, 


D. 











This day is published, price 12s., a new Series, being the 


Fourth, of 
PICTURES of LIFE and CHARACTER. 
Drappory and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C. 


By Joun Leecs. 





This day is published, the First Volume of 
A NEW EDITION OF 


With an Introductory Memoir by his Son, 
CHARD JERROLD; and Frontispieces on Stee 
Leecna. 
Vols., price 6s. each. 

Brapsvry and Evans, 11 Bouverie street, F.C. 











Now ready, in Svo., price 103. 6d. 


HE COTTON TRADE: 


merece of the American Republics, considered in connec- 
tion with the system of neyro slavery in the Confederate 
States. By Georce M'lenry, [ Pennsylvania) 

London: Saunpers, Or.ey, and Co., 66 Brook street, 
Vv. 





HORTHAND.—PI[TMAN'S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER, 64.; free by post, 7d, 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC MANUAL, Ls. 6:., free by post. 
TMHE ART is TAUGHT, in class and 
privately, by Mr. F. PLY MAN, 20 Paternoster row, 
London, E.C. 
230 pp., cloth lettered, 33., free by post. 
TH PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY, founded on Chemical 
| Analysis, and embracing the uw approved methods of 
| the art. By the Author of “ Fruits and Farinacea, the 
| Proper Food of Man.” 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row. 





















Just published, Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; 
morveco, 12s.; morocco, 15s. ; free by post. 
| J IFE: its NATURE, VARIETIES, and 
| £4 PHENOMENA. Third edition. By Leo H. 
GRLNDON. 
London: F. Prrmawn, 20 Paternoster row E. 


} 


c. 





| 
| In feap., cloth. 
OME’S ORDERS not VALID in 
| ENGLAND'S CHURCH. ‘The Practical Recogni- 
tion of them shown to be Uxnsciiptural, Unreasonable, 
} and Civilly and Ecelesiastically unlawful. By Lex 
| ANoricana. Cloth 2s. 6d., paper Is. 6d. 

London: Writiam Mactnrosn, 24 Paternoster row, F.C 





In 8vo., 7s. Gd. 


ORLD in WHICH I LIVE, and My 


| \ \ Place in It. A Universal History for Young 


Persons, from the Creation to the Present lime. By E. 





|} S.A. Edited by Rev. J. H. Broome, Vicar of Houghton. 
London: Wittiam Mactnrosi, 24 Paternoster row, F.C. 
Feap., ls. 6d. 


| oO ay ; . 
( } LIMPSES BEYOND HOME; 

} Description of the Countries of Europe for 
| Young Persons ; with Thirteen Eugravings. 

| London: Wrnt1am Macinrosn, 24 Paternoster row, E.C. 
| 
| 





With a Preface by the Rev. J.C. Ryle. Cloth, 53. 


\ OSES or the ZULU? A Detailed 
| 4 Reply to tue Objections in Part L. and II. of 
Bishop Coleuso’s work. By the Rev. W. Wickes, M.A. 

| London: Witntam Macryrosu, 24 Paternoster row, F.C. 





In feap., cloth, ls. 61. 
| VOICE from our PENAL SETTLE- 
MENTS ; or, Garrotting, its Cause and Cure. 
| Davip Jones. 


London: W1iL1amM Macintos3n, 24 Paternoster row, E.C. 
\ 


ETALLURGY : the Art of Extracting | 


Forming the | 


HE WORKS of DOUGLASJERROLD. | 


This Edition will be published in Your Monthly | 


Its bearing 
upon the prosperity of Great Britain and com- | 


half | 


or, a! 


By 


NEW VOLUME BY DR. VAUGHAN, 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 

ORDS from the GOSPELS; 

a Second Selection of Sermons Preached in the 
Parish of Doncaster. By Cuartes Joan Vavenay, 
D.D., Viear of Doncaster, Chineclor of York Cathedral, 
|} and Chaplain in Ordiuary to the Queen. 

Tondon and Cambridge: Macuinian and Co. 


| —_ 





Ww 





SOCIAL SCIENCE AT LDINBURGLL 

VICTORIA MAGAZINE 
NOVEMBER. 

EMILy Farrarvty, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary 

reet, Hanover 


| CEE for 





; to Hier Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes s 
square. 
In course of publication, in 8vo., cloth, 
HE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
| A series of Latin and Greek authors, edited with 
English Notes, by various editors. 
Volumes already published. 





AESCHYLUS. By F.A. Paney, M.A. 183. 
CICERO'S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. Vol. I, 
lss.; Vol. LL, Lis.; Vol. IIL, its.; Vol. 1V., 18s, 





DEMOSTHENES. Ly the Rev. R. Wutstos, M.A. 
| EURIPIDES. By F. A. Paney, M.A. Three vols , 1s. 


| each. 
| HERODOTUS, By the Rev. J. 
| Two vols., 32s. 
; HESIOD. By I’. A. Pavey, M.A., 103. 6d, 
| HORACE. By the Rev. A. J. Macreas, M.A. 183. 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By the Rev. A. J. MacLeaANe, 
| M.A. Lis, 
SOPHOCLES. By the Rev. H. F. M. Buavpes, M.A. 
Vol 15s. 


W. Braxestey, B.D. 


| TERENCE. By the Rev. FE. Sr. Joun Panny, M.A. 
| 18s. 
| VIRGIL. By J. Conrnetoyx, M.A. Vol. I. ECLOGUES 


aud GEORGICS. 12s. Vol. IL, ENEID, Books lL. 
to VL lis. 
London: Wutrraker and Co.; and Greorce Bstt. 





In course of publication, in 12mo., cloth. 

RAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS; with 
English Notes, by various editors. 

ady published. 





Volumes alr 


|} CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. By G. Lona, M.A. 
vs. Ud. 
} DITT: Se L. to IIL., for Junior Classes. By G. Lone, 
| -A. 2s. 6d. 
CICERO de AMICITIA et de SENECTUTE. By G. 
NG, M.A. 4s. Gd. 
| HORACE. By the Rev. J. A. Macueann, M.A. 63. Gi. 
JUVENAL (expurgated). By Merman Prior, M.A. 
is. tid. 
OVID FASTI. By F. A. Paney, M.A. 5s. 
SALLUST. ByG. Lona, M.A. 5s. 
TACITUS—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA of. By the 


Rev. P. Frosr, M.A. 3s. 6d 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS. 
MICHAEL. 
| XENOPHON’S CYROPAEDIA, I! 
GoruamM, M.A. 6 
London : Wuitrakxer and Co, ; 


By the Rey. J. F. Mac- 


ds. 


jy the Rev. G. M. 


bs. 


and G. Bein. 


“MR. MATHEW ARNOLD ON MARCUS 
AURELIUS, 

SEE VICTORIA MAGAZINE 

Emity Farrarunt, Printerand Publisher in Ordinary 


NOVEMBER, 
| to Her Majesty, Victoria l’ress, Priuces street, Hanover 
square. 


for 





| Price Oue Shilling. 


pue STORY of the MHOW COURT- 
MARTIAL. Recited by “J. 0.” See Cornhill 
Magazine for November. 

Surry, ELDER, 


Just published, 8vo., cloth, price lvs, Od. 
‘THe INFLUENCE of the MOSAIC 

CODE upon SUBSEQUENT LEGISLALLON, 
Ly J. Bex. Marspen, Solicitor. 


and Co., 65 Cornhill. 








“Investigating the origin of law, Mr. Marsden has 
found that it rests ultimately on a Divine sar ma; and 
this point established, he has beeu led on to Wace the 

| laws of various heathen nations to their fountain head 

| and has discovered that Moses was not eniy the great 
legislator of the Jews, but, to a vas mat, of the Gen- 
tiles also. The work is the more valuable because not 
at all a controversial oue.”—Christian Obse ver. 

‘*The book deserves attentive perusal, both on account 





and the faluess aud serious- 
xl." —Globe, 





of the interest of the su 
ness with which it is trea 





yr of in- 
ofancieut 
real- 


“The author has brought 
teresting and curious facts respecting th 
and modern nations. The book will aimp 

| ing."—Critic. 


together 
oy 


**Many curious coincidence 
much research and in i 
in collecting and marsualling his argaiaent, ’ 
le, Mv. Marsden 
legis'ators of 


thal oflgiuai. 


»3 are brought out, and 


ithor, 





rencu are exXu 
hema 


ss 





* Taking his stand upon the Mo 
proceeds to show that the most e 
ancient and modern times have tull 
Morning Herald. 

“We can recommend it a3 well deserving the careful 
attention of the reader."—Quarteriy Review of S.cred 
Literature. 

| “To all who are interested in the 
this will be a most interestiug work."—The Reader. 
“The book is written with great atility. The author 
shows himself to be completely master of his subject. — 
Morning Advertiser. 
London: HAmruron, Apams, and Co., Paternoster 
row. HarcHarp and Co., Piccadilly. 


owe 


origin of our laws, 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS | NEW WorRKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IM IMMEDIATELY. 
Early in i in magnificent emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton, | FRASE R's. MAG AZINE. 








S.A 4to., price 21s., or in morocco, 31s. 6d. | Xo CCCCVIL NOVEMBER, 1563. 8yo., price 
* es . 2s. dd, 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS: an Illustrated Edition from | Poe Rl 
o less than Si , Ons Wines > George Cruikshank. Leech, Tennie The New Struggle for German Federative Reforn 
no less than Sixty Original Drawings, by George Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. inion hte tek 
ee | November. By Astley H. Baldwin. 








On November 4th, with 45 Fine Mlustrations on Stone DEDICATED to HER ROYAL HIGHNESS the =| T!), Rights of Man ‘and the Claims of Brates. By 
and Wood, 21s. as e R me ESS of WAL ap eet . Italian Poetry and Patriotism, Part 1. 
A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY i in CASH- Oa November 12th, in dt dy rope : Tilus trations by How do Fish Love and Grow ? 
MERE and THIBEY. By Captain"Kstour, 4stb | Se aes Oo actten | re Dare at Witae, : 7 we 
Regiment. The ICE MAIDEN. By Hans Christian | ~~ e Bloomfield in Ireland. Part X11.—Midsum- 
Axpensey, author of “ The Improvisatore.” | Cone salew the Clem of Toliday-time : with some 
On November 4th, in 2 vo's, Svo., 750 pp. in each, price | —— | Thoughts on Pulpits. By A. K. 4. B. 7 
ln imperial 8vo., with many beautiful chromo- | Mendelssohn's Letters. . 


Is T R s lithographs, 21s. } Aurora, =a 
The HISTORY of the BRITIS =| [CONSTANTINOPLE during the “™*™ nded Women, 


Cuanzes D. Yoncr. CRIMEAN WAR. By Lady Hors 


2 
. . , : n 3 vols., p sat Bvo., at all Librari 2 and Bookseller A CHRONICLE of ENG- 
Tu 2 vols. post 8vo., at all Libraries and Booksellers LAND, Bc. 55—a.p. 1485. Written and Mlustrated by 


fhe SECOND EDITION of ‘The HEIRESS and HER LOVERS. 1. E a The Designs ne aved and printed in 
NED LOCKESLEY the ETONIAN. A) 7 Ooms ber Cer ey | 
Novel. Nor | 


3. 


red, | ooo 


oe 3 Bi Dedicated to Her Majesty ALEXANDRINA VicTorta, The REIGN of ELIZ ABETH. 
In post Svo., 10s, 6d., with’a portait of the Author. Queen of Great Brirary, &e. | Vole. I. and Il; being Vola VII. and VIII. of the 
MY IMPRISONMENT: with Extracts) WHAT IS YOUR NAME? A Popular | * History of Kushaud fiom the Fail “of Wolsey to the 
rom my Journal, kept in the Old Capitol Prison at Account of the Meaning and Derivation of Curistian | ya, Price 23s. oe wee On The reday next. 

Ww ushington. By Rose Greenuow. | Names. By Sopny Moovy. Post 8vo. | ~. eee 


| 4. 
vice: tii PEOPLE'S EDITION of LORD 


“FW WORK br tu THO 
NEW WORK by the AU THOR of MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, in Fourteen 
Immediately in 3 vols., post 8vo. Monthly Parts, crown 8vo., price 1s. each. 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Heyry Woop, > | Seer ete 
Author of ** East Lynne,” and “ The Channings.” REVOLUTIONS in ENGLISH 


HISTORY. By Roperr Vavenax, D.D. Vol. IIL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her | Revolutions in Government, completing the work, 
Majesty. [On Thursday next. 


een Bptet Ty CT = | FATHER MATHEW: io- 
THE FOURTH EDITION OF graphy. By Jous AREY M.P. 7 


Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Novel, eee Cee ail 
RACHEL RA Y, WINE, the VINE, and the 


5 CELLAR. By TaHomas Gronocr Suaw. &vo, with 26 
Will be ready for delivery on November 3rd. (llustrations, 16s. [On Thursday next. 
g 


} ¢ Ni an Ab 93 Pi 7a illy. % 4 yAXT 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly LETTERS of FELIX MEN- 
ee — | DELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY from 1833 to 1847. Trans- 
15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. THE NEW NOVELS. lated by Lapy WaLLAcE. Post 8vo. (Just ready. 


LIFE of JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. Now ready, at all the Libraries. 9. 
Mee een et sea the te tite | QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh,! The GLADIATORS. By G. J. 





























of JOSIAH WE DGWOOD, from his Private Cor- Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. Three vols, Whyte Metvinie, Author of “ Digby Grand,” “ The 
respondence and Family Papers, in the poss sl na of ‘ This is one of the best productions of Miss Kavanagh's Queen's Maries,” &c. 3 vols., post Svo. (Just ready. 
Joseph Mayer, Esq.. F.S.A., and other authentic | pen. ‘Queen Mab’ is more charming than any of her | 10. 


sources. By Enrza Merey AnD. In Two vols., 8vo. 


; . - tormer creations,” — Observer. 
with Five Portraits and numerous Iilustrations. 1 | TALES of the GODS& HEROES 
MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S NARRATIVE. | The BROWNS and the SMITHS. By By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trin. Coll., 


the Author of “ Anne Dysart.” Three vols. Oo Second E . : “re os 
Next week, in 1 vol., with Mlustrations, 11s. xon. Second Edition, with 6 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo., 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of THIR- | FLORIAN’ § HUSBAND. Three vols. | - - 
TEEN YEARS’ SERVICE among the Wild Tribes | ‘A brilliant work, beautifully written.”"—Sua. ay - * 
of Khondistan, fr the Suppression of Haman Sic | The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W- G.! poe +} LORATIONS in LABRA- 


tice. By Major-General Joun Camrpe tt, C.B. | 
Hunst and Biackert, 13 Great Marlborough street. | Wits, Author of “ Notice to Quit,” &c. Three vols. | 12 Chromolithographs, and 23 Wood Engravings. 
(Just ready. | [On November 12. 
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Iivnst and Biackertt, 13 Great Marlborough street. 12. 
A WINTER in UPPER and LOWER Iu the press, the authorized translation of From M ATTER to SPIRIT: the 
EGYPT. By G. A. Hosxrys, F.R.G.S. . | Result — Years’ Experience in Spirit -wory~—~gummamane 


**A valuable and interesting work, calculated to be | RENAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. By * Cc. with a Preface by “A.B.” Post 3 
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very useful to sojo in Egypt.”"—Post. On Nove be 12. 
be secneaead iy, yea yd = lis. REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. wambaseiien: 
A LADY'S VISIT to MANILLA and | London: Trupyxer and Co., Paternoster row. 
JAPAN. By Anna D'A. 
“*This book is pleasantly written, and will afford both 
amusemeut and information.”—Z.raminer. 








Now ready, in One vol., with Ilustrations, 15s. 
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PLAYS. By Frances ANNE 


aE eae : . Kempie. 1. An English Tragedy; 2. Mary Stuart; 3 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., 400 pp., cloth, 6s. Malle. de Belle Isle. 1 vol., post 8vo. 
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Mr. LONGFELLOW'S NEW POEMS. 
In feap. 8vo., printed on toned paper, cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d. 
ALES of a WAYSIDE INN. By 
Hexry Wapswortu LoNereLtow. With anew 
steel portrait of the author. 
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in order to effect a simultaneous delivery, booksellers are 


MEMOIRS of a MONOMANTAC. 
Edited by the Authe or of “ Dives and Lazarus,” TITUS. By Tomas Lewy, M.A., Trin, Coll., Oxon, 
“ Margaret Meadows,” “ The Weaver's Family,” &c. With 17 Plans, Maps, &c. 8vo., 15s. 
‘ This is a remarkable book."— Spectator. 15. 


| " > eee . ® Fle » sc r T 
| London: Wre~1aM Freeman, 102 Fleet street, E.C. E Vv E R Y-D A Y SCRIPTU RE 
| DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. 
~-_ ~_ aes. — = lés., - - vol., Se: med — The Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark. By the Rev. 
requested to forward their orders at once. te An dition ; also the second and concluding par J. E. Prescott, M.A, 8vo., ¥s. 

16. 


London: Rovurteper, Warne, and RovrLepce + ay > 
arringdon stree ’| @IR BERNARD BURKE’S LANDED 
wisn. re GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. On AUSTRALASIAN  CLI- 


NEW NOVEL. ** nd Edition es ill be } | MATES, and their INFLUENCE in the PREVENTION 
eA hg ies of the Third Edition can still be had, and ARREST of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 


























Just published, in 2 vols., post 8vo. price £2 7s. 6 | re 2 ger Bp gad = 
I | ONOUR and DISHONOUTR.| London: Seeeen x, Bookseller to the Queen, and | By Gd. ae ee, SS Oy, eS eee 
By the author of * Stretton of Ringwood Chase.” H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall-Mall. 17. 
T. F. A. Day, Carey street, Lincoln's inn. = : 3 
—_—* 3 HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. |, A TREATISE on CONIC SEC 
Just published, cloth, 8vo., price 73. 6d. tos of Kinclake’ an » Cr TIONS. By Georck Satmoy, D.D., Trinity College, 
~ “ Surplus copies of Kinglake’s War in the Crimea, j F h Editi caine 7. 18 
\ EMORABLE EVENTS in the LIFE | Sir C. Lyell on the Antiquity of Man, Rev. Edward Dublin, Fourth Edition, revised. 6yvo., 12s. 
4 of a LONDON PHYSICIAN. Irving's Life, Mrs. Trench’s Diary, Lite of Christopher . 
In three parts. North, St. John's Life in the Far East, Anthony Trollope’s 
“ A wonderful life."—Critic. North America, and many other books are now y sale London: 
™ linen at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis and post- ‘4 \§ » NGMAN 9 
Virtue Broruers and Co.,1 Amen corner, and at all | free—Bull’s Library, No. 19 Hoiles street, Cavendish LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
Libraries, square, W. and GREEN. 
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1. 
COMPLETION of the DICTION- 
ARY of the BIBLE; 


its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural 
History. 
Edited by Da. Wa. Surra. 
Vols, If. and Ill, Woodeuts. Medium 8vo. 


[On Nov. 16. 


2. 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS of 1853, 60, & 63; 


also his Speecues on TAx-BILts, 1561, and on 
CHARITIES, 1863. 8vo. 


3. 
HISTORY of CHARLES the 
BOLD, DUKE of BURGUNDY; 


By J. Foster Kink. 


Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 


4. 
SELECTIONS from the 
POETICAL WORKS of R. MONCKTON MILNES, 

(Lonp Hoveuton,) Feap. 8yvo. 

5. 

A NEW HISTORY of PAINTING 
in ITALY, 


From 2nd to 16th Cenutry. Derived from Historical 
Researches as well as inspection of the 
Works of Art in that country. 

By J. A. Crowe and G. B. CavacaseLe. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. &vo. 


6 
BABYLON, MEDIA, and PERSIA. 


Their History, GrocRapny, and ANTIQUITIES. 
By Professor RaWLINson. 

Forming Vols. If. and LIT. of “ Ancient 
Eastern Monarchies.” 


llustrations. 
Svo, 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 
1863 ; 


Tar RELATION BETWEEN THE Divine AND HuMAN 
ELeMENTs IN Hoty Scriprure. 
By the Rev. J. Hannan, D.C.L. 


Svo. 


8. 
METALLURGY of IRON and 
STEEL. 


By Joun Percy, F.R.S. 
Tilustrations. 8yo. 


9. 

HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 
From the Brrtu of Curtsr to the Anourrton of 
PaGANism in the Roman Empire. 

By Dean MILMan. 

New Edition. 3 vols., 8vo. 


10. 
DIARY of MARY, COUNTESS 
COWPER, 


Lapy of the BEpcHAMBER to CAROLINE, Princess of 
WALES. 
Portrait. 8vo. 


ul. 
HYMNS in PROSE for 
CHILDREN. 


By Mrs. Barvavco. 
With 112 Origiual Designs by Barnes, Wimperis, 
Coleman, and Kennedy. 
Engraved by Cooper. 
Small ito. 


12. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: 


Troxn-WorkERS—and Too. Makers. 
By Siuver SM1Les. 


13. 
Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS ; 
His Lire and Times. 
From materials collected by the late C. R. Lestre, R.A. 
Edited by Tom Taytor. 
Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


14. 
SERMONS PREACHED 
LINCOLN’S INN, 
aud on SPECIAL Occasions. 
By Rev. F. C. Cook, M.A. 8vo. 


at 


15. 
The ROCK-CUT TEMPLES of 
INDIA, 


Illustrated by 75 Photographs taken on the Spot. 
By Major Gitt. 
Described by James Ferevssox, F.R.S, 
Medium 8vo. 


16. 
SIAM, CAMBOJIA, and LAO; 
A Nareartve of Travers and Discoveries. 
By the late Henri Movnor, F.R.G.S, 
Illustrations. 8vo. 
17. 
HANDBOOK to the WESTERN 
CATHEDRALS ; 


Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, and Lichfield. 
By R. J. Kine, B.A. 
Illustratious. Post vo. 


18. 
A NEW LIFE of CICERO. 
By Wituiam Forsyrs, M.A., QC. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 


19. 
LAWS of NATURE, the FOUN- 
DATION of MORALS. 


sy Davip Row ann, 
Post 8vo. 


20. 


The MUSIC of the MOST 
ANCIENT NATIONS. 


Particularly of the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews 
with Special Reference to the Discoveries in 
Western Asia and in Egypt. 
By Cart. ENGEL. 
Illustrated. &vo. 


21. 
PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By Proressor Syme. 


Fifth and Revised Edition. 8vo. 


22. 
The BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER. 

Illustrated with Ornamental Borders, Initial Letters, 
and Woodeuts. With Notes explaining the Order 
and History of the Offices, 

A new Edition. 8vo. 

By Rev. Tnomas James, M.A. 


23. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By T. B. Suaw. 
A New Editlon, carefully revised and re-written. 
Edited with Notes and Illustrations, by Dr. Wa. Sauurn. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


24. 
The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 


By Rev, W. L. Bevay, Vicar of Hay. 
Edited by Wicu1am Situ, LL.D. 
A New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post &vo, 7s. 6d. 
This work has been introduced into Eton and other 
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THRESHOLD 
REVELATION : 
Or, Some Inquiry into the Province ani True Charactr 
of the First Chapter of Genesis. 
By the Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ripon, and ‘formerly 
Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Ready. 


PLAIN THOUGHTS on IMPOR- 
TANT CHURCH SUBJECTS. 
Ty the Ven. R. C. Coxe, M.A., Archdeacon of 


Lindisfarne. 
Small svo. 


MARGARET STOURTON ; 


Or, a Year of Governess Life. 
Elegantly priuted in small 8vo., 54, (Just published, 


The NEW TESTAMENT 
for ENGLISH READERS, 


Containing the Authorized Version, with Maryinal 
Corrections of Resdings aud Keuderin ss ; 
Marginal References; and a Critical and Lxplanatory 
Commeutary. 

By Newry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 

In 2 large vVuls., 8ve., 

Vol. I. Part IL. is in the press. 

Part T., containing the first three Gospels, with a Map 
of the Journeyings of our Lord, is uew ready, 
price 12s. 

SCRIPTURE RECORD of the 

iA hl al . a Tr 
LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL 
Pld bl 
the PROPHET. 


By the Author of “ Scripture Record of the Ble sed 
‘ivgiu.” 
Small svo., 33. 


PSALMS and HYMNS 
Adapted to the SERVICES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND. 

Sy the Rev. W. J. Hatt. 

With Accompanying Tunes, selected and arranged 
by John Foster, Gentleman of Her Majesty's Chapels 
Roya], Vicar Choral of Westminster Abbey, 
and formerly Organist of St. Audrew’s, Wells street. 

Price 2s. 6d., in limp cloth. [Just published. 
To th's and all other Editions a Supplement of Additional 
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The ADELPHI of TERENCE; 
With English Notes. 
3y the Rev. WHarton B. Marriott, M.A., 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Sraall 8vo. (Jn the press. 


The PSALMS INTERPRETED of 
CHRIST; 
With Notes and Reflections. 
By the Rev. Isaac Wirtrams, B.D., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Tn 3 vols., small 8vo. Vol. I. [Jn the press. 


“T CAME to FULFIL,” 
An Essay towards the Interpretation of the Apocalypse 
according to this Word. 
With Appendices on Ezekiel x1.-xiviii. and Plans. 
By the Rev. B. Srracry CLAnKe, 
Rector of Little Braxted. 
8vo. 


The DIVINE WEEK; 
Or, Outlines of a Harmony of the Geologie Periods with 
the Mosaic “ Days” of Creation. 
By the Rev. J. H. Worean, M.A. 
Crown 8yo. (Jn the press. 


ESSAYS: 
Chiefly on Subjects of the Day. 
By the Rev. T. F. Esrrx, B.D, 
Rector of Hadleigh, Essex, and Rural Dean. 
In 1 vol., 8vo. (Jn the press. 


The OFFICE of the HOLY COM- 
MUNION 


In the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; 
A Series of Lectures delivered in the Chureh of St. 
John the Evangelist, Paddington. 
By Epwarp Merrick Govucnven, D.D. 
Prebendary of St. Paul's, and one of Her 
Chaplains in Ordinary. 
2 vols., small 8vo., 10s. 6d. [Just published. 
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